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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 
I. AT HOME 


Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 
Arizona: Rt. Rev. Julius W. Atwood. 
Asheville: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. 
Horner. 
Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Theodore 
P. Thurston. 
Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 


L. Paddock. 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Res- 
tarick. 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B,. Fun- 
sten. 


Kearney: Rt. Rev. George A. Beecher. 
Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry Robin- 


son. 

New Mexico: The Presiding Bishop in 

pa Charae 

North Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cameron 
Mann. 

North Texas: Rt. Rev. Edward A. 


Temple. 


Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. 
Brooke. 

Porto Rico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. 
Knight, Bishop-in-charge. 
Philippine Islands: Rt. Rey. Dr. 

Charles H. Brent. 
Salina: Rt. Rev.-Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 


wold. 

San Joaquin: Rt. Rev. Louis Childs 
Sanford, 

South Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Biller, Jr. 

Southern Florida: Rt. Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Gray. 

Spokane: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lemuel H. 
Wells. 

Utah? (Rta (Reva) Dr. sPrankling 3S: 
Spalding, 


Western Colorado: 
jamin Brewster. 

Wyoming: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. 
Thomas. 


Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 


Though not a missionary district the Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 
Bishop of Cuba. 


II. ABROAD 


Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kin- 
solving. 

Cape Palmas: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D: 
Ferguson. 

Cuba: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight. 

Hankow: Rt. Rev. Dr. Logan H. 
Roots. 


III 


Kyoto: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George 
Tucker. 

Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 

Shanghai: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. 


Graves. 
Tokyo: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim. 
Wuhu: Rt. Rev. Dr. D. Trumbull 
Huntington. 


Haitien Church: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight, Bishop-in-charge. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


N order to give our subscribers efficient service it is requested that subscriptions 
be renewed as promptly as possible after expiration notices are received. 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Subscriptions 

will be discontinued unless renewed. Upon the wrapper with each address is a 


note of the time when the subscription expires. 


Changes are made on the fifteenth 


of each month. For subscriptions received later changes appear the following month. 


HOC RHENGEERG VY. 
HE Clergy are requested to notify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York,” of changes in their post-office addresses in order that 
the Board’s publications may be correctly mailed to them. 


CONCERNING WILLS 

T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to 
I probate whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of 
all such bequests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making 
bequests for missions it is most important to give the exact title of the Society, thus: 
I give, devise, and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for the use of the 
If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to sae ee 
“ce or t e 
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EPTION OF INFERNO (See The Progress of China, page 589) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


OOR China is suffering the aftermath 
of its Revolution. Within the last few 
weeks an armed uprising of very grave 


.., importance has 
Renewed Civil japen place in the 


Strife in China south. It cannot be 


called a civil war, and it certainly has 
not proved to be a successful rebellion, 
in spite of the fact that a man so promi- 
nent as Sun Yat-Sen has identified him- 
self with it—to the great regret of many 
of his admirers. 

When the Revolution began, not quite 
two years ago, Dr. Sun with the Can- 
tonese party were the most influential 
among those who brought it about, but 
they had to compromise with the north, 
and Yuan Shih-Kai became provisional 
president. Prominent revolutionaries 
came into office all over China. Some 


were capable, some incapable, and much 


corruption and confusion ensued. Mean- 
while Yuan Shih-Kai had to govern the 
country as best he could. To do this he 
must have money, and many of the prov- 
inces were not sending in their taxes. 
The Kuo-min-tang (Dr. Sun’s party) did 
not wish Yuan to get money and so 
strengthen his position. In parliament, 
therefore, they threw obstacles in his 
way and tried to prevent the conclusion 
of a loan. Party feeling became bitter, 
and when a prominent member of parlia- 
ment was murdered at Shanghai the 
southern party accused Yuan of assassi- 


nation. Shortly afterward certain Tu- 
tuhs (governors)—notably the Tutuh of 
Kiangsi—refused to obey orders from 
the central Government, and revolution- 
ists of a violent class, who had not got 
all they wanted out of the revolution, 
began an insurrection. 

This is the political history which lies 
back of the present movement. This 
insurrection is largely a gathering of ir- 
reconcilables, and seems to lack cohesion 
and plan. The Northern army is slowly 
crushing the revolutionists, and peace is 
in process of being restored. 

Yuan Shih-Kai, whatever his faults, 
is the provisional president, constitution- 
ally appointed. He represents law and 
order, the other party represents only 
confusion and civil war. It must be the 
wish of all who desire the welfare of 
China that the insurrection may speedily 
be suppressed. 

All this is of course disappointing. 
The world would like to see China make 
good as a republic from the start, but 
perhaps that would be expecting too 
much. No nation has ever accomplished 
it, unless we make make such claim for 
the United States. It would seem that 
such events as are now happening in 
China may be classed among the “grow- 
ing pains” of a young republic—unpleas- 
ant, but unavoidable. We trust, and 
find reason to believe, that they mean 
nothing more serious. 
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VERY year thousands of people 
from all parts of the country turn 
their faces to the tablelands of the 
Southwest in the 
Arizona and the hope of finding 
Nation: the health and strength. 
Health Seekers Many of them make 
this journey as a 
last resort; most of them enter upon it 
with slender resources, and sometimes 
with practically nothing in addition to 
the railroad ticket that will carry them 
to some strange community. These peo- 
ple easily constitute the most tragic ele- 
ment of life in the Southwest. Sepa- 
rated from friends and familiar sur- 
roundings, indifferently sheltered, and, 
as a rule, inadequately nourished, they 
enter upon the battle for life almost 
hopelessly handicapped. Loneliness, dis- 
comfort and discouragement are their 
portion. 

Few Eastern people understand how 
heavy a burden these conditions place 
upon the Churchmen in the Southwest. 
The Church in Arizona is endeavoring 
to meet this need through St. Luke’s 
Home, near Phoenix. Established about 
five years ago, while Bishop Atwood was 
still rector of Phoenix, the home has 
rendered larger service each year. Its 
buildings are for the most part of the 
simplest character, but thoroughly sani- 
tary, and have been enlarged from time 
to time as gifts have been received. 
They are still far too small to provide 
for many deserving and pathetic cases. 
Here is at once a worthy charity and a 
wisely directed instance of Church ac- 
tivity. It deserves generous support. 


: The Church in Ari- 
Arizona and the zona is doing an- 


Nation: the other important 
Navajo Indians Piece of work on be- 
half of the nation as 

a whole through its ministry to the thou- 
sands of Navajo Indians on the reserva- 
tion in the northeastern corner of the 
State. The name of the Good Shepherd 
Hospital, at Fort Defiance, is well known 
to many Church people, but only those 
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who have actually visited the reservation 
can understand what an important meth- 
od it supplies for making the Christian 
revelation known among twenty thou- 
sand unevangelized Indians. They are 
suspicious of white men, and have good 
reason to be. They are still held in the 
grip of the native superstitions that at- 
tribute disease to the influence of evil 
spirits. The extent and the depth of 
needless suffering can hardly be 
imagined. For nearly twenty years Miss 
Eliza W. Thackara has been holding this 
outpost of the Church’s life bravely and 
effectively. A number of the Navajos 
have been baptized and _ confirmed. 
There is thus gradually growing up 
a nucleus of Christian Indians around 
whom some day a congregation will be 
gathered, and through whom the Gospel 
may be carried throughout the reserva- 
tion. 

To the white people 
of the mining and 
railroad towns of 
Arizona the Church 
is ministering more widely and more ef- 
fectively than ever before. The situa- 
tion is full of hope and encouragement. 
Almost everywhere progress is the order 
of the day. Missionary offerings are 
larger than ever. It is evident that the 
action of the General Convention in 
separating Arizona from New Mexico 
and giving it a bishop of its own has 
been fully justified. It would be well if 
the thousands of people who every year 
visit Arizona’s great natural wonder, the 
Grand Canyon, could take time to learn 
a little of the Church’s work in the 
State and give it the help it deserves. 


Arizona’s Gen- 
eral Progress 


R. JOHN HENRY MEARS has 
made himself temporarily famous 

by circling the world in a little less than 
thirty-six days. It 
is a feat which: ap- 
World peals strongly to the 
speed mania of a 
motor-driving age. The achievement, 
while interesting and spectacular, does 
not seem to serve any great end, yet it 


Around the 
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does stand as a testimony to the fact 
that the world is constantly shrinking; 
for distance is not a question of feet 
and inches, but of means of communica- 
tion. The whole world is becoming a 
neighborhood as its far corners grow 
more easily accessible. Because of this 
it is increasingly true that there are no 
foreign missions. Everywhere our own 
language is spoken by someone, and our 
responsibilities exist, quite apart from 
the question of the heathen and their 
evangelization. 

A second thought suggested by Mr. 
Mear’s experience is that of the changed 
attitude of the races of the world toward 
human intercourse. His success would 
have been impossible without the ready 
aid in emergencies which he met with 
everywhere. When a deluge of rain un- 
dermined the track of the Trans-Siberian 
railway, Russian, Manchurian, Korean 
and Japanese officials helped him to make 
up the lost day and catch his fast steamer, 
quite as eagerly as did the men on the 
tug, the yacht and the hydro-aeroplane 
which overcame the fog on Puget Sound 
and put him into Seattle in time for his 
trans-continental connection. 

While it is true that in itself Mr. 
Mear’s achievement serves no great pur- 
pose, it does demonstrate the contribution 
which modern science and invention are 
making towards the better interrelation 
of ail mankind. 


HALLENGED to name an instance 
of the civilizing and spiritual work 

of the Church in the mission field, a 
Churchman might 


Anvik as It Was answer confidently 
and Is in the single word 
“Anvik.” The life 


of this community of Alaska Indians has 
been completely revolutionized by the 
patient effort of the Rev. John W. Chap- 
man and his associates during the last 
twenty-six years. Anvik, as it used to 
be, was vbéen described by Mr. J... E: 
Spurr, of the first United States Geo- 
logical Survey, after a visit some twenty 
years ago: “The impression I carried 
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away with me was one of extreme dis- 
gust. The whole place was a human 
sty. The houses were mere 
shacks, built of poles laid close together, 
with holes in the center to allow the 
smoke to escape. Most of the 
people whom we saw had the appearance 
of being diseased. Whole rows of the 
maimed, the halt, the blind and the scrof- 
ulous sunned themselves in front of the 
huts. We were glad to turn away from 
the most dismal and degraded set of 
human beings it had ever been my lot to 
see. Eight years before that time it was 
worse still. Even the mere shacks had 
not been built, but every one lived un- 
derground, in darkness as well as in 
dirt.” 

It is needless to dwell upon the re- 
ligious condition of a people whose 
physical and social life was on so low a 
plane. The Anvik of today is far from 
being a model community, but it is ut- 
terly different from the Anvik of twen- 
ty-five years ago. The people have been 
pulled out from underground. The mis- 
erable shacks have largely been replaced 
by cabins built of logs, reasonably clean 
and simply furnished. Many of them 
are surrounded by productive vegetable 
gardens, possible in the intense though 
brief Alaska summer. Polygamy has 
disappeared. 

ee, o One theanostiise- 

The Diminishing 5) 4 gencies in 
Support of bringing about these 
Anvik School changes has been the 
mission boarding 

and day school in which Mr. Chapman 
has had the help of Mrs. Chapman, 
Deaconess Sabine, Mrs. Evans and 
others. This school was started in Au- 
gust, 1887, as an enterprise supported 
by special gifts. The Board of Missions 
provides the salaries of the teachers and 
a “supply fund” of $750 a year. For 
all other running expenses Bishop Rowe 
and Mr. Chapman have been depending 
upon “specials.” For a number of years, 
especially when the school was new, the 
income was steady and sufficient. Now 
that Anvik school is an old story there 
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seems to be an unfortunate loss of “in- 
terest.” People tend to drop the old 
and familiar “specials” for something 
new. So today the school is in sore 
straits. Bishop Rowe and Mr. Chapman 
are anxiously wondering what is going 
to happen to it, and why it is that people 
no longer support it as of old. 


HIFTING populations present a per- 
plexing problem in the effort to 
establish the Church in most parts of the 
West. Many a 
Shifting Popula-clergyman and not 
tions and Port- a few of the bishops 
able Chapels could tell of disap- 
pointments caused 
by seeing mission churches crumbling to 
ruin in little prairie townships from 
which the progressive portion of the 
population has moved away. Such un- 
certain conditions can, in a measure at 
least, be met by the use of a portable 
chapel. This provides a place for serv- 
ices without involving any permanent 
local expenditure. If the town lives and 
grows a church can eventually be built 
and the chapel moved on to some other 
place. If the town goes to pieces, the 
chapel can be moved elsewhere and no 
loss has been incurred through erecting 
a church. 

Bishop Thurston wishes to try the 
plan in Eastern Oklahoma, and has 
already secured one-half the cost of a 
$900 portable building. The other half 
seems not to come so readily. Just how 
the chapel would be used can be illus- 
trated by the situation in Collinsville, 
which now is booming lustily because of 
the discovery of natural gas. There are 
a number of Church families in the town 
and many people with no religious al- 
legiance. A site for a church has been 
secured. If it were possible now for the 
bishop to move in a portable chapel, 
much greater headway could be made 
than is likely to be made in the upstairs 
room at the end of a long passageway, 
where services are now being held. If 
the Collinsville boom should collapse and 
the town sink back into the position 
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of a little country village where there 
would be no chance for growing work, 
the chapel could be taken away. If, on 
the other hand, the town prospers, much 
more could be done towards building up 
a congregation if there is some attrac- 
tive center, such as could be provided 
by a portable chapel, so that at the end 
of two or three years the congregation 
would be larger and its resources more 
adequate for providing a suitable perma- 
nent building. 


“ NE of the heroes of Labrador 
mission work of whom the world 

knows but little,’ says the Presbyterian 
Continent, “is the 

An Unknown Rev. E. W. Gard- 
Hero of the’ ner, rector of. the 
Labrador little Anglican 
church at Battle 

Harbor.” Mr. Gardner’s parish stretches 
along the coast for about 175 miles from 
Cartwright, on the Atlantic, to Red Bay, 
on the Straits of Belle Isle. During the 
summer his parochial visits are made 
in a twenty-foot sailboat, involving all 
sorts of dangers and hardships, for even 
summer weather on the Laborador is not 
of the mildest. Every winter he has 
traveled many miles by dog team, though 
he has never had the means to provide 
a team of his own. He has, however, 
depended upon the kindness of the scat- 
tered settlers along the coast who have 
been good enough to deliver him from 
one point to another. Many a time, when 
this mode of transportation was not 
available, he has walked from place to 
place across the frozen bays or over the 
snow-covered headlands. For fourteen 
years, in spite of many disadvantages 
and difficulties, Mr, Gardner and his de- 
voted wife have worked on cheerily, 
winter and summer, and have accom- 
plished immense good among the people. 
in addition to the distinctly religious 
work, they have conducted evening 
classes, attended by both children and 
adults, and Mrs. Gardner has helped 
some of the women to become expert in 
needlework, selling their product for 
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them in the United States and Canada. 
So it is that many a page is being writ- 
ten in the great book of life by those 
of whom most of us know nothing. But 
the quiet, hidden workers, those who 
have gladly been servants rather than 
leaders, shall one day be known. For 
them, no less than for those whom the 
world sees and knows, will one day ring 
out the “well done” of the “Master of all 
good workmen.” 


LITTLE less than two years ago a 
volume with the above title issued 
from the pen of M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
the well-known au- 
Life and Labors thor, a_ brother-in- 
of Bishop Hare law to Bishop Hare. 
It gives many inti- 
mate glimpses of his noble and beauti- 
ful life. He never found time to write 
a book, but in a multitude of reports, 
addresses and letters, he showed him- 
self a writer of rare vigor and pictur- 
esqueness. This volume, by one who has 
had access both to private and to printed 
records of every sort, consists chiefly 
of Bishop Hare’s own account of his 
many activities. 

Hundreds of our Church people must 
have been desirous of possessing this 
volume, but the price at which it was 
published ($2.50) put it beyond the 
reach of the majority. Tuer Spirit oF 
Missions has now arranged with the 
publishers of the volume for a less ex- 
pensive edition, printed from the same 
plates and with the same illustrations, 
which are, however, excellent half-tones 
instead of engravings. This will be sold 
at $1.00 net, $1.10 postpaid. Orders 
should be sent to THE Spirit oF Mis- 
SIONS, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CCORDING to the announcement 
made in July we shall, beginning 

with the October number, reinstate the 
department contain- 

Missionary Les- ing the missionary 
sons Restored lessons for Sunday 
Schools. This was 

ably carried on for two years by Rev. W. 
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E. Gardner, but was discontinued two 
years ago, the lessons being transferred 
to the Missionary Magazine of the 
Young Churchman. In response to a 
widespread request we shall publish a 
series of lessons adapted to middle and 
senior classes in the Sunday School and 
dealing with China, which furnishes the 
official course of study for this year. 
Each issue of the magazine will contain 
all matter necessary for the proper 
teaching of the lesson. For special club 
rates write to the Business Manager, 
The Spirit of Missions, 281 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York. 


DEACONESS DEANE 


N July 21st Deaconess Elizabeth M. 

Deane, for fifteen years a member 

of the staff of the Alaska Mission, en- 
tered into life eternal. 

Miss Deane was one of the earlier 
graduates from the New York Training 
School for Deaconesses. She was set 
apart in May, 1897, by Bishop Whipple, 
and immediately left for the far north. 
Bishop Rowe assigned her first to Circle 
City, where she worked faithfully for 
five years, much of the time entirely 
alone. During her service here Grace 
Hospital, the first Church hospital in the 
interior of Alaska, was erected. In later 
years Miss Deane served at Valdez, 
Ketchikan and Chena, always with high- 
minded devotion to our Lord and His 
needy ones. 

The strain of long hours, hard work 
and not unfrequent exposure, under- 
mined her health. In the autumn of 
1911 she was obliged to return to this 
country, and much to her regret failed 
to renew her health and strength suffi- 
ciently to go back to her work in Alaska. 
In the meantime the Board of Missions, 
in accordance with its custom, provided 
a retiring allowance for her. 

The burial service was held in Trinity 
Church, Hoboken, July 24th. Miss 
Emery, Rev. F. J. Clark and Mr. John 
W. Wood represented the Board of Mis- 
sions. 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


fy HE gift without the giver is bare; 
Not what we give, but what we 


share. 

Who gives himself with his gift feeds 
three— 

Himself, the hungering beggar, and 
Me! —Lowell, 


q 


PRAYER is essentially active and 
expansive. If we pray for the 
attainment of an object we shall work 
for tt also. . If we learn to 
say, not with the lips only but with 
the heart and the understanding, “Thy 
Kingdom come’; if we intensify our 
prayers by due reflection on the vast- 
ness and variety of the work for 
which we pray; if we take pains to 
gain a detailed knowledge of some 
part of the whole mission field—then 
we shall soon speak one to another of 
that which burns within us. Zeal will 
kindle zeal where before silence chilled 
it, and devotion will pass into deed. 


—Bishop Westcott. 


q 


THANKSGIVINGS 


E thank Thee”’— 

For the inspiration and spir- 
itual strength given in summer schools 
and conferences. (Page 607.) 


For the deepening interest in the ad- 


vancement of Thy Kingdom and the 
noble example of Christian generosity 
shown by the Indians of South Da- 
kota. (Page 610.) 

For the patient years of labor which 
have issued in the cheer and good 
hope manifested at St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Shanghai. (Page 608.) 

For the good report of Christian 
missionaries who are bearing witness 
to Thee in lands abroad.* (Page 628.) 


*So that a non-Christian, writing in a 
Chinese periodical, could say: “The mission- 
ary body as a whole stands out in bold re- 
lief as the noblest, bravest, most altruistic 
and best of all bodies of men that exist, or 
ever did exist.” 
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INTERCESSIONS 


oa X/ E pray Thee’— 
That the Christ-like work 


which is being done among hopeless 
sufferers may be sustained and _ re- 
warded. (Page 595.) 

That peace and progress may come 
to the people of China. (Page 583.) 

For the peons of Mexico, who in 
their abject and pathetic poverty have 
done what they could. (Page 613.) 

That the children of the colored 
race in these United States may have 
the help and safeguard of a religious 
education. (Page 623.) 

That more laborers for the harvest 
may go forth into domestic mission 
fields to help in making this a nation 
that “feareth .God and _ worketh 
righteousness.” (Page 602.) 

To fill the whole church with a de- 
sire to obtain a better organization for 
service. (Page 629.) 


q 
PRAYERS 


For the Distress in China 


AVE compassion, we _ beseech 
Thee, O Lord, upon the people 
of China. In thy mercy let them 
know the truth, that the truth may 
make them free. Guide them through 
their present distress and lead them 
in the paths of peace and tighteous- 
ness for Thy loving mercy’s sake, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Preparation for the General Con- 
vention 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who 
didst establish Thy Church that 

it might make Thee known to all the 
children of men: Give wisdom and 
patience to those who are preparing 
for the gathering of the General Con- 
vention. May all things be so ordered 
that its deliberations may serve the 
highest ends of humanity and fulfill 
Thy holy will, who livest and reignest 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
one God, world without end. Amen. 
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THE GRAVE OF TWO HUNDRED REVOLUTIONISTS OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF WUCHANG 
The stone was erected by the Wuchang Red Cross Association 


THE PROGRESS OF CHINA 
By Edward M. Merrins, M. D. 


[The Editor calls attention to the fact that the following article was written before the oubreak 
of the recent insurrection in “China, but it presents so just an estimate of conditions that it is 


printed without change.] 


EARLY two years have passed 
since the outbreak of the revo- 
lution. What progress has the 
country made towards estab- 

lishing a strong, good, government 
capable of maintaining peace and order 
and of promoting the social and relig- 
ious advancement of the people? Is the 
outlook quite as bright as it seemed to 
many when the Manchu dynasty fell, or 
has the revolution been a political change 
for the worse? These are questions 
which only time can answer fully, but it 
may be said at once that neither the 
radiant hopes of the friends of the Re- 
public, nor the pessimistic fears of those 
unfavorable to it, have been fully rea- 
lized. 

In the days of the overturning the 
Chinese were united by patriotic motives 
as never before. Their leaders, for the 
most part, were young Chinese who had 


received more or less of a foreign edu- 
cation, of whom not a few were Chris- 
tians, and all were favorably inclined 
towards foreigners and Western civili- 
zation. The soldiers fought bravely. 
The people submitted uncomplainingly to 
the losses caused by war. The revolu- 
tion had an effect even upon religion, 
The temples began to be deserted; idols 
were broken; idolatrous pictures were 
taken down from the doors of houses. 
It seemed as if not only the dynasty, but 
also some of the worst evils that flour- 
ished under it, such as official incom- 
petency and corruption, and the blind 
conservatism that resists all change for 
the better and clings to idolatry and de- 
grading superstitions, were all passing 
away forever. The majority of Chi- 
nese and foreigners were confident that 
a new and happier era had dawned for 
China. The students in Christian 
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CHINESE CONCEPTIONS OF THE PUNISHMENT 


schools, particularly, were full of hope. 
For them, as for those who welcomed 
the French Revolution, 


“Bliss was it in that day to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!” 


But now the Chinese are rent into 
warring political societies. Many of the 
young officials, from whom so much 
good was expected, are even more 
rapacious than their predecessors. Exe- 
cutions are appallingly frequent and not 
always for just cause. Little or nothing 
has been done in the way of public im- 
provements. The government schools 
are mismanaged; many of the highly 
paid teachers in them are lazy and in- 
competent, and the scholars are insub- 
ordinate. The soldiers have discovered 
their political power and are constantly 
giving trouble. Everywhere there is a 
loosening of the bonds of law and order, 
and good old customs are being dis- 
carded. No one knows what is going to 
happen, as the political outlook is still 
so very uncertain. Consequently, there 
is much shaking of the head. The peo- 
ple are not as confident as they were 
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that a republican form of government in 
China means the speedy coming of the 
millennium in that part of the world. 
On the other hand, no one can deny 
that progress has been made in these two 
years—surely a very short time in which 
to expect the complete reformation of a 
great nation—and that on the whole 
there is very much to be thankful for. 
The country has not been thrown, as yet, 
into violent convulsions. Apart from 
the initial slaughter of the Manchus, 
there have been no terrible crimes and 
excesses such as those which disgraced 
the French Revolution. A constitu- 
tional government exists of its kind, and 
with greater experience will work better. 
Public sentiment is being strengthened 
against the whole “squeeze” system, ane 
of the main causes of China’s weakness. 
Among all classes there is willingness to 
learn. Educational institutions, especial- 
ly Christian schools and colleges, are 
crowded. All forms of mission work are 
in full activity, and doors are opening 
in every direction. Remarkable relig- ° 
ious meetings have been held in different 
parts of the country, with thousands of 
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sincere inquirers into the truths of Chris- 
tianity as the result. The public request 
by the Chinese government, at the insti- 
gation of a Christian member of the 
cabinet, that all the people on a particu- 
lar day should join in united prayer to 
God for the welfare of the nation, is un- 
precedented and most encouraging. In 
the missionary world, certainly, the sup- 
plications were accompanied by devout 
thanksgiving. | 

The fact is, in politics, religion and 
social affairs, China is still at the cross- 
roads. With regard to religion the 
courses open to it are the adoption of 
Christianity, the purification and revival 
of the old religions, the synthesis of 
these with Christianity, utter material- 
ism. Whether Christianity in its 
strength and purity shall triumph, de- 
pends to a very great extent indeed on 
the amount and quality of the work done 
by Christian missions within the next 
few years. Unquestionably there has 
been great religious progress, but the 
constructive work of the Christian 
Church has not kept pace—humanly 
speaking, it could not—with the rapid 


disintegration of the old religions which 
have accompanied the recent social and 
political changes. The destruction of 
idols in the temples, which may be taken 
as a sign of the partial abandonment of 
old beliefs, may be nothing more than 
the sweeping and garnishing of the 
house, leaving it untenanted. For ex- 
ample, in a temple not far from Wu- 
chang, in what foreigners call the 
“Chamber of Horrors,” the punish- 
ment of the wicked in the next world 
is shown ina series of scenes, somewhat 
similar to those of Dante’s Inferno, in 
which the human souls undergoing their 
frightful tortures, the gods, the judges, 
and the tormenting demons, are all rep- 
resented by life-like images well fitted 
to strike terror into the heart of the 
most hardened reprobate with even the 
shred of a belief in future retribution of 
this kind. In the early days of the revo- 
lution nearly all these images were 
smashed to pieces. With characteristic 
caution, however, the images of the 
principal deities were not injured. 
The broken images are now being re- 
paired, but the work is proceeding slow- 
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ly, without much enthusiasm.* The fear 
of the old gods has almost departed, but 
in the hearts of thousands, of millions, 
nothing as yet has taken its place. Now 
is the time, if ever, to teach them about 
the true God. 

Already Christianity has obtained a 
firm foothold, and our faith gives the 
assurance that it will be the conquering 
religion. All over the land Christian 
ideas are in the air, as it were, and need 
only to be understood by the people. 
The work of the Red Cross Association 
furnishes an illustration. In the old days 
the stones marking the graves of those 
killed in battle were without religious 
words or symbols. During the T’ai 
P’ing rebellion—that partly Christian 
rising of more than half a century ago— 
over fifteen thousand of those killed 
were buried outside the walls of Wu- 
chang, and the stone there records the 
number of the buried and nothing more. 


*Since writing the above a visit was made to 
the temple, and it was found that all the idols, 
in preparation for the spring festival of “stepping 
the grass,” had been repaired and repainted.. The 
festival was observed by throngs almost as great as 
before the revolution, 
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In the recent revolution the bodies of 
soldiers and others who perished were 
buried near the same place by the local 
Red Cross Association, of which one of 
our physicians, Dr. MacWillie, was made 
president, and the stones on the graves 
are marked by the Red Cross, of course, 
with tne full concurrence of the Chinese. 
It is true that very few of the Chinese 
members of the association are Chris- 
tians, and fewer still of the dead were 
Christians. Nevertheless, it is encour- 
aging to see the Christian emblem used 
in this way. It leads to inquiry, and 
after the meaning of the Red Cross has 
been explained gives opportunity to tell 
of Him who died on a cross to save all 
mankind. And asa sign of the help given 
to the suffering, irrespective of race, 
creed or political opinion, the Red Cross 
is expressive of the very spirit of Chris- 
tianity. In one burial ground over which 
it stands, the bodies of massacred Man- 
chus and of revolutionary soldiers slain 
by their countrymen of the north, lie 
buried together. Moreover, the cross 
on Chinese burial grounds seems a claim, 
or pledge, that sooner or later the whole 
country shall become Christian. 

It is evident, judging by present cir- 
cumstances, that the religious state of 
China is becoming extremely critical. If 
the whole Christian Church, with the 
Divine help and blessing, will make a 
supreme effort to strengthen and extend 
its missions, and if the governments of 
Christian countries will treat China with 
sympathy and justice, the Christian 
Church will be very widely and firmly 
established all over the country within 
the next few years. If this is not done, 
there may come a period of reaction 
in favor of the accustomed religious, 
or a movement toward agnosticism and 
materialism, when mission work will be 
very slow and difficult. 

If our own church is to do its part in 
the salvation of the nation, the urgent 
requests of its three dioceses should 
meet with a full and prompt response. 
For instance, in the Hankow diocese, be- 
sides its present field, the extensive 
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Shihnan district, the whole corner of 
Hupeh province, has fallen, excepting 
for the work of the Roman Catholics, to 
its exclusive care, and must be speedily 
evangelized and equipped with stations. 
The educational staff of Boone Univer- 
sity ought to be strengthened by the ap- 
pointment of two or three professional 
teachers so that the young clergy can be 
set free to follow their own special voca- 
tion, The medical work in this great 
center is also sadly in need of help. The 
hospitals are unsuitable native buildings. 
Money is urgently required to build and 
equip in the best modern style a general 
hospital, including accommodations for 
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women and children as well as for men. 

These are unly a few of the large ap- 
peals which might well be made, and if 
we seem insatiable it cannot be avoided. 
Our present obligations and responsibili- 
ties in the work of religious reconstruc- 
tion are very heavy and cannot be evaded. 
If the Chinese nation does not soon be- 
come Christian there is the danger that 
its last state will be worse than its first 
—for the old religions have almost lost 
whatever saving power they had, and 
nothing but the Christian religion can 
give the deep foundations on which to 
erect the structure of an enduring and 
religious civilization. 


THE BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 
By George Hi. Randall 


St. Andrew, which will open 

in New York City on October 
Ist and continue for five days, is to be 
in the broadest sense of the word a 
‘Convention of Churchmen generally, as 
well as of the Brotherhood, coming as it 
does just before the triennial General 
Convention of the Church. The Broth- 
erhood meeting gives promise of being 
the largest in registration that has ever 
been held. If indications are fulfilled it 
will be one of the greatest gatherings 
of Churchmen in the form of a conven- 
tion or congress in the history of the 
American Church. 

The larger meetings and conferences 
will be held at Carnegie Hall and the 
parish house and Church of Zion and 
St. Timothy nearby will be one of the 
headquarters. The Hotel Gotham has 
been selected as the Council headquar- 
ters hotel and the Council will probably 
hold its meetings at the nearby Church 
Club. The new St. Thomas’s Church, 
which it is expected will be entirely 
completed in time for the convention, 
will be the place of the charge and the 


HE twenty-eighth national con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of 


preparation service. Several of the 
services will be held at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

The business of the convention is 
confined to a couple of sessions of three- 
quarters of an hour each. The remain- 
der of the five days is given to confer- 
ences on methods of work, inspirational 
meetings, devotional services and the 
corporate Communion. In the words 
of the admirable circular letter recently 
sent out by the committee of seven 
clergymen of the Diocese of New York, 
“The convention is really a conference 
on the vital things of life and practical 
methods of effectively reaching men 
and boys.” A sectional conference for 
clergy only will be held on Saturday af- 
ternoon, October 4th, at the parish 
house of Zion and St. Timothy, the 
chairman of which will be Bishop Lines 
of the Diocese of Newark. All of the 
speakers, including bishops, priests and 
laymen, are men of wide experience and 
unquestioned ability, and the convention 
days should be a period of spiritual re- 
freshment, while at the same time allow- 
ing opportunity for the social and 
friendly meeting of man with man. 


The approach to the hospital through the rice fields. It is not one building but a group of buildings 


“There are avenues of trees and gardens of beautiful flowers” 
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THE SHRINE OF KATO KIYOMASA IN THE TEMPLE OF HONMYOJI 


Here lepers from all parts of Japan come to pray for healing 


AMONG THE LEPERS OF JAPAN 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


O live among the lepers; to give 
one’s life in service to these 
most wretched of God's chil- 
dren—can we in our clean land 

even remotely understand what this 
means? Do we even try to do so? The 
very thought is so repulsive! Yet that 
is what a sweet and cultured English- 
woman of our Communion is doing for 
the lepers of Japan. 

In far-off Kumamoto, in that land 
which means to us flowers and sunshine, 
and graceful, smiling people, stands the 
“Hospital of the Resurrection of Hope.” 
It is here that Miss Riddell is giving the 
service of her strength and cheerfulness 
and Christian love to the poor mortals 
whose disease is the menace of an am- 
bitious nation. By so doing she is giv- 
ing Japan a vivid object lesson in Chris- 
‘ianity, and establishing a visib‘e ideal, 


the far-reaching influence of which it is 
impossible to predict. 

No words, however picturesque and 
powerful, could be so convincing as this 
example of loving self-sacrifice. Last 
spring a Buddhist priest visited her hos- 
pital for the sake of a leper in. whom he 
was interested. 

“There is nothing like it in Buddhism, 
nor indeed in all Japan,” he gratefully 
acknowledged, when he had seen the 
work that was being done. 

“Do not thank me,” she answered; “it 
is because I am a Christian, a follower 
of Jesus Christ, that I try to do these 
things. You must thank Him.” 

“Then,” he said, “will you give me 
some book that I may learn about your 
Faith?” 

She gave him St. John’s Gospel with 
parallel texts in Japanese and English. 
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Who knows what a wedge of power this 
may prove? 

The number of registered lepers in 
Japan is incredible. The cases concealed 
—a source of terrible danger—are many. 
For leprosy is a social disgrace; the 
leper is believed to be accursed by the 
gods; he has no soul. There is no place 
for him in the heathen scheme of life or 
religion. He is absolutely outcast. This 
sense of irresponsible worthlesness, com- 
bined with the terrible degeneracy, phys- 
ical, mental and moral, that accompanies 
the dread disease, makes the leper the 
worst of menaces to the community. 
When his condition can no longer be 
concealed he generally disappears from 
-his home, seeking suicide or oblivion. 
For discovery of his disgrace would 
bring ruin upon every branch of his 
family. Husbands and wives would be 
divorced; children would be separated 
from their parents. There is at last no 
one to care for the poor outcast who, 
if he lives, becomes a beggar, herding 
with others of his kind in a life of un- 
speakable depravity, without hope here 
or hereafter. 


How the Work Began 


Some twenty years ago Miss Riddell 
paid a visit to the Buddhist temple of 
Honmyoji, whither come the lepers to 
pray for relief. She saw the poor filthy 
wretches, in every state of living death— 
men, women and little children—kneel- 
ing on the steps of the shrine, praying 
to the god who was once a leper. She 
asked what was being done by the gov- 
ernment to relieve such suffering, and 
found there was no charity in all the 
country, civil or religious, to aid the 
leprous poor. Immediately she deter- 
mined to found a hospital, not only to 
help their physical suffering and seek 
a cure for the disease, but to bring spirit- 
ual hope and peace. As a result, there 
sprang up this Christian mission, with a 
ministering native priest of the Church 
in Japan, native doctors and native as- 
sistant nurses. 

The hospital, opened in 1895, consists 
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of a group of one-story houses in Japan- 
ese style, upon a little green hill in the 
midst of low-lying rice fields. The 
grounds are enclosed with high evergreen 
hedges, and there are avenues of trees 
and gardens of lovely flowers which are 
the pride and delight of the patients. 
Magnolias, camelias, cherry blossoms, 
peonies, iris, lilies and chrysanthemums 
blossom in their season, the last being 
dearest of all to Japanese hearts. Here 
and in the vegetable gardens the pa- 
tients work happily—perhaps hobbling on 
poor stumps of feet; weeding and prun- 
ing it may be with fingerless hands. A 
touching sight, these fading lives among 
the radiant flowers! At the Hospital 
everyone who is able has his own task. 
Those who can still see, attend to the 
cleaning and sweeping, and take care 
of: the poultry. One helps to supply 
another’s deficiencies in the various 
necessary tasks. For it takes several 
of these poor mutilated beings to add 
up the bodily equipment of one normal 
person. Yet these lepers are happy and 
cheerful; for Miss Riddell has given 
them hope and a standard to maintain. 
Cleanliness, fresh air and sunshine do 
much to alleviate their suffering. They 
are encouraged to make the best of them- 
selves in every way, to dress neatly and 
care for their persons. 


Some of the Patients 


Many of the out-patients come of the 
lowest class. But the resident patients 
are of better rank; educated and refined, 
they would be beggars but for the char- 
ity of the Hospital. There are Uni- 
versity students among them, arrested 
by the terrible disease at the beginning 
of their career, who still continue their 
pathetic studies. They have a ’Varsity 
Reading Club, publish a magazine and 
hold debates. The patients have a good 
library of books in Japanese and Eng- 
lish, and two hours of every morning 
are set aside for study. Most of the pa- 
tients have become devout and happy 
Christians. 

Leprosy is such a slow disease—its 


2 ENTRANCE FOR OUTPATIENTS 
Two doctors stand in the doorway. The farther porch admits into the Church room 


average period is fifteen or twenty years 
—and is so degrading to the sufferer 
that every help is necessary to strengthen 
and uplift him. Association among them- 
selves without restraint is most demoral- 
izing; this is one strong objection to the 
isolation of lepers. 

Important work is done at the Hos- 
pital in studying the disease of leprosy. 
No absolutely certain cures have been ef- 
fected, except in the case of one little 
girl, who with the consent of three 
specialists was sent away as cured five 
years ago, and has so far had no recur- 
rence of the malady. Little Uneme Nihei 
hopes to return to the Hospital some 
day ; but this time as a strong and healthy 
nurse to her less fortunate brothers and 
sisters. Well nourished and well cared 
for, she has the best of reason for her 
hopes. In all cases the Hospital has 
been able to help greatly; in many cases 
to arrest the disease, cure its frightful 
wounds, and make sad and hopeless out- 
casts apparently hale and whole. Such 
patients return to their homes and occu- 
pations, able to support themselves and 
bear a respectable part in life. Think 
what this has meant to folk who, in the 
eyes of heathen Japan, were already 
dead. 


The Hospital is always crowded to its 
utmost capacity and beyond, fifty-two 
patients occupying the space allotted to 
forty. The number of requests that 
have to be refused is heart-breaking. 
Besides the dispensary at the Hospital, 
which reaches many who cannot receive 
the benefit of living at this asylum, 
there is another at the temple of Hon- 
myoji, in the very sight of the un-help- 
ing idols, where lives a trained nurse; 
and the hospital doctor goes over weekly 
to give directions to the nurse for the 
following week with its daily work of 
cleansing and bandaging. 


The Deeper Ministry 


Back of all this tender ministry to 
stricken bodies there is another ministry 
more deep and lasting. No skill can 
really save the physical man; at best it 
can only ameliorate his condition. But 
there is no such limitation upon the 
power of the Spirit. An eyewitness thus 
describes two incidents, which in this 
connection are most significant: 


A Leper Baptism 


The Church-room is empty, except for 
the figure of one man prostrated in silent 
prayer. His is the attitude of the Ori- 
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ental—the whole body bent forward, the 
head touching the ground. By-and-bye 
he raises his face, and to one who is 
reverently watching unseen, a touch of 
the glory of Heaven shines through. 
In a few moments he is to be admitted 
by baptism as a member of the infinite 
and eternal Body of Christ, into the 
gladness of fellowship with the most 
splendid line of ancestry the world can 
boast—the Communion of Saints. And 
he is a leper. 

Physically unclean and outcast by his 
country and his kindred, the Christ who 
for his sake put on the flesh of man, 
waits to welcome him; and the Church, 
in the name of the Christ, now gladly 
draws him in with a message of deepest 
consolation. 

Gradually the other lepers come in to 
the Church-room and the places are filled. 
They are his friends and comrades in 
the strange death within life that lepers 
alone, of all men, have to face. Two of 
them he has specially wished to have as 
his sponsors; they stand by his side, a 
group of three, just beyond the rail which 
divides the sanctuary space from the rest 
of the room. 

Within this space is a little font. 


THE CHURCH ROOM, WHICH IS THE HEART OF THE HOSPITAL 
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The service proceeds; tender hymns are 
sung; the priest advances close to the 
dividing rail, and stretches loving hands 
across; the leper’s head is bowed over the 
font; the symbol of shame and of vic- 
tory is marked on his forehead, and 
again, with a light of Heaven on_his 
face, the leper prostrates himself in 
silent thanksgiving. 

By such signs as these we know the 
Christ still moves and works among us. 


A Leper’s GUILD OF INTERCESSION 


How touched some of the worshippers 
in our lovely home churches, with their 
elaborate and beautiful guilds, would 
have been could they have stood some 
afternoon and watched these dear, poor, 
leper Churchmen quietly assembling in 


the Church-room for their half-hour’s 


silent intercession. By ones and twos 
they come in, and in stillness prostrate 
themselves, with deepest reverence. 

A great need in the lives of these iso- 
lated Christians, living entirely shut 
away from outside fellowship, was felt 
to be some link by which they could 
realize themselves as part of the Holy 
Catholic Church. This need has been 
met by the forming of a Guild of Inter- 
cession, by which 
they are sharing in 
the burden, and thus 
feel themselves to 
be sharing in the 
life. This special 
honor, they underf- 
stand, has been 
given to all suffer- 
ing and lonely lives. 
Their vocation ts to 
give their time to 
voice the needs, and 
intreat mercy, and 
call down radiant 
blessings on the 
lives and hearts of 
their “fellow-citi- 
zens” battling in the 
world. A friend 
from Tokyo who 
visited the Hospital, 
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and was struck by the spirit of prayer 
and devotion which existed there, sug- 
gested the forming of a Guild of Inter- 
cession. 

Miss Riddell talked it over with the 
Church committee (this committee of the 
patients is elected by the lepers them- 
selves), and it was decided that the 
Church-room should be set apart every 
evening for half an hour, to present the 
petitions. Three days in the week it was 
to be kept for the men, and three for 
the women. This half hour is to be 
spent in silent prayer, each member of 
the Guild having a paper of the special 
intercessions, which cover a wide field 
of interest. Once a week both men and 
women are to join, under the leadership 
of a member of the committee, and have 
audible extempore prayer together for 
the same needs. 

Some of the lepers are as yet very 
young believers, just beginning to learn 
what prayer may mean; others have 
entered deeply into the spiritual life, 
and have won their peace and power 
through many a long night’s agony 
and wrestling with rebellion, 

How glorious to know that in this 
far-away corner of the Japan of to- 
day, and in these apparently “waste” 
lives, the Christ is seeing of “the joy 
that was set before Him,’ and that 
they are growing up into the stature 
of the perfect manhood, in the unity 
of the Faith! 


The Support of the Work 


It is to be hoped that in time the 
Hospital will receive support from 
the Japanese government. The prob- 
lem of relieving this disease is so com- 
plicated by heathen superstition and 
prejudice, that it is difficult to handle 
while the nation remains devoted to 
its idols. The government is afraid 
to aid a Christian mission, even while 
beginning to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of its office. In 1905, how- 
ever, on the occasion of the visit of 
the English ambassador to Kuma- 
moto, the Japanese assembly made 
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this an excuse to vote a donation to the 
Hospital. And in 1907 Miss Riddell re- 
ceived from the Emperor a decoration 
never before given to a foreign man or 
woman, in recognition of her services. 

Most of the support of this work comes 
from England and America. For her 
mission in the far East Miss Riddell 
asks help of the West, in money con- 
tributions (“almost anything not Japan- 
ese is welcome’) and prayer.* She also 
hopes ardently that some young woman 
will feel called to come and live with 
her and help chiefly in the clerical side 
of the work. Miss Riddell says, “There 
is no fear of infection, because personal 
contact with the lepers is not necessary, 
and the house is half an hour’s walk 
from the Hospital. To be able to play 


*The address of the American Secretary to whom 
contributions for Miss Riddell’s work may be 
sent is, Mrs. F. Borden Harriman, 35 East 49th 
St., New York City. In Boston one may address 
Miss M. B. Lothrop, 27 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOOTS OFF! 


BOOTS ON! 


This man’s leprosy has attacked his feet. His hands 


are whole and strong, and absolutely consecrated to the 
service of those who have need of hands 
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THREE OF THE BOY PATIENTS 


simple hymn tunes for services is one 
of the requirements, if possible, and 
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it is also necessary that the lady in 
question be able to live at her own 
charges. I hope sooner or later some 
one who reads this may be moved to 
give herself to this most happy and 
blessed work, if only for one or two 
years.” 

As we read the picturesque his- 
tories in the Golden Legends we feel 
that it would have been a blessed 
privilege to figure as a helper in the 
life of a real saint. But such privi- 
leges, like such saints, are not ex- 
clusively of the past. Is it not better 
to encourage and help these devoted 
ones while they are alive, rather than 
wait for others to canonize them and 
lay palms before their shrines in 
years to come? 

“A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the 
dead.” 


Miss Riddell in far-off Japan to- 
day, ministering to those loathsome, 
maimed and tortured bodies which 
hold the souls of our least-fortunate 

brothers and sisters, is following in the 
way of many a saint. 


MISSIONARY MEETINGS AT THE GENERAL 
~ CONVENTION 


HE committee appointed at the gen- 
eral convention in Cincinnati to 
arrange for the discussion of missionary 
topics at the convention in New York 
in October, has prepared its report for 
submission to the first joint session of 
the two houses of the general conven- 
tion. This is to be held on Friday, 
October 10, and this session will decide 
whether or not the programme, as pre- 
pared, is to be followed. 

The first joint session will be held at 
Im o'clock on October 10, when the 
triennial report of the Board of Mis- 
sions will be presented, to be followed 
by addresses by Bishop Lloyd, as presi- 
dent of the board, and Mr. George Gor- 


don King, as treasurer. The afternoon 
of the same day it is proposed to devote 
to a discussion of the Church’s condi- 
tions and needs in the domestic field. 
Bishop Thurston, of Eastern Oklahoma, 
has been asked to speak of the opportu- 
nities in the prairie states of the West. 
Bishop Thomas, of Wyoming, will dis- 
cuss conditions on the receding frontier. 
Bishop Funston, of Idaho, will tell what 
ought to be done in the growing com- 
munities of the Northwest, and Bishop 
Nelson, of Atlanta, will speak of the 
interesting and important work to be un- 
dertaken and developed among the moun- 
tain and mill people of a number of the 
Southern dioceses. 


Missionary Meetings at the General Convention 


The next joint session is scheduled for 
the afternoon of Tuesday, October 14, 
when the work in the Orient, especially 
in China and Japan, will be the subject 
of addresses by the Right Reverend F. 
R. Graves, D.D., and the Right Reverend 
John McKim, D.D. Bishops Roots, 
Huntington and Tucker are also ex- 
pected to be present to take part in the 
subsequent discussion. 

It is proposed to hold the third session 
on the morning of Thursday, October 16, 
when the Church’s work in two conti- 
nents will be considered. Bishop Kin- 
solving, of Southern Brazil, will speak of 
the problems and opportunities confront- 
ing the Church in South America. 
Bishop Aves will deal with conditions in 
Mexico. Bishop Rowe will tell the story 
of the Church’s work in the Northland. 

On the afternoon of Monday, October 
20, the fourth session will be held for the 
‘consideration of the Church’s work 
among Indians, Negroes and West 
Africans. The first phase of the subject 
will be dealt with by Bishop Morrison, 
of Duluth. Bishop Bratton, of Missis- 
sippi, has been asked to discuss our re- 
sponsibility to the black people in this 
country, while Bishop Ferguson, of Cape 
Palmas, will tell what the Church is ac- 
complishing among his people in West 
Africa. 

The final joint session it is proposed 
to hold on the morning of Wednesday, 
October 22, when the needs of the 
Church in the Island world will be the 
topic under consideration. Bishop 
Knight, of Cuba, will speak of his wide 
experience and observations in the West 
Indies. Bishop Restarick, of Honolulu, 
will tell of the progress of the Church’s 
work in the Hawaiian Islands. Bishop 
Brent, of the Philippines, will discuss 
conditions and opportunities in the dis- 
trict under his care. 

With the cordial approval of the Pre- 
siding Bishop, the committee expects to 
recommend to the first joint session, at 
which Bishop Tuttle will preside, that 
four laymen be elected to preside at 
the subsequent sessions. 
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The plans of the committee provide 
for comparatively brief introductory ad- 
dresses by the appointed speakers, to be 
followed by questions and discussions 
from the floor. 

The committee has arranged for two 
other occasions of great interest and 
importance. On the evening of October 
12, in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Bishop Roots, of Hankow, will 
preach the triennial sermon before the 
general convention. On the evening of 
October 17, in Carnegie Hall, a mis- 
sionary mass meeting is to be held under 
the joint auspices of the Committee of 
Arrangements and the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Committee of the Diocese of New 
York. Bishop Graves, of Shanghai; 
Bishop Brent, of the Philippines, and 
Mr. George Wharton Pepper, of Phila- 
delphia, are to be the speakers. In 
order to provide for the convenience of 
the largest possible number of those 
desiring to attend this meeting, arrange- 
ments have been made to place the boxes 
and the seats in the orchestra on sale. 
Mr. Henry L. Hobart, of 120 Front 
Street, has charge of this feature of 
the meeting. Present indications are 
that the number desiring to attend this 
meeting will be far in excess of the 
capacity of Carnegie Hall. It is prob- 
able that another meeting will be ar- 
ranged for the same evening in the 
Church of Zion and St. Timothy, at 
which some at least of the Carnegie 
Hall speakers will be heard. 
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R. CARLOS MONTEZUMA was 
one of the speakers at the Second 
Conference of American Indians held in 
Columbus. He is a Bachelor of Arts of 
the University of Illinois and a grad- 
uate in medicine of the Chicago Medical 
College. Dr. Montezuma began his ad- 
dress with these words: 

“Senator Smith, of Arizona, when a 
member of the House of Representatives, 
said, ‘There is more hope of educating 
the rattlesnake, than of educating the 
Apaches.’ I am an Apache.” 


BISHOP ATWOOD, CLERGY AND CHOIR AT WINSLOW 


A RAILROAD MISSION IN ARIZONA 


TWO ELONGATED PARISHES IN NORTHERN ARIZONA—-A CHURCH A MILE AND A 


HALP UP IN 


THE AIR—THE ONLY COUNTY SEAT IN THE UNITED STATES 


WITHOUT A CHURCH—THE LITTLE MOTHER OF THE NAVAJOS. 


ORTHERN ARIZONA is in 
many ways a wonderfully at- 
tractive land. True it may seem 

to the passing tourist to be over- 
supplied with barren hills and long 
stretches of apparently desert country. 
Its towns are small and strung out along 
the line of the Santa Fe Railroad. Thou- 
sands of people pass along this highway 
every year en route to and from Califor- 
nia, and many of them stay long enough 
to visit the Grand Canyon, easily one of 
the greatest, if not the very greatest nat- 
ural wonder of the world. Perhaps few 
of these hurrying thousands pause to 
think of the spiritual needs of the hardy 
people who are helping to develop the 
Arizona of today, while they earn a mod- 
est livelihood in conditions that are none 
too easy. 

Two years ago there was no resident 
clergyman of the Church in all of north- 
ern Arizona. Now what Bishop Atwood 
calls the “Sante Fe Railroad Mission” 
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has_ been organized and two clergymen at 
least are trying to minister to elongated 
parishes. They are the Rev. Joseph L. 
Meade, of Flagstaff, and the Rev. Jacob 
M. White, of Winslow. The response 
of the people to their efforts has been 
most gratifying. On either side of these 
main stations of the “Santa Fe Railroad 
Mission” lie other towns providing op- 
portunities for extension work. 

Winslow with 3,000 people is the larg- 
est and one of the most important towns 
in northern Arizona. Besides our own 
only the Methodist Church is at work. As 
a railroad town Winslow presents all the 
usual hard problems, with many wander- 
ing men open to all the temptations that 
a frontier town can provide through in- 
numerable saloons and still less desirable 
resorts. Here the Church’s devoted rep- 
resentative, the Rev. Jacob M. White, is 
not only holding the fort, but is making 
occasional sorties to Holbrook and else- 
where. The present church building, 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE NEW CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY AT 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 


now dedicated to St. Paul, was erected 
years ago as a “union church.” For 
many years it was the only church build- 
ing in northern Arizona. The congre- 
gation is quite proud of the new $1,000 
parish house in which Bishop Atwood, 
on a recent visitation, was given a recep- 
tion, after the public service in the 
church. 

Flagstaff, with an elevation of 7,000 
feet, almost a mile and a half in the air, 
with its neighboring pine forests in sharp 
contrast to the snow-capped peaks of the 
San Francisco mountains nearly 14,000 
feet high, is one of the most picturesque 
towns in Arizona and one of the gate- 
ways to the Grand Canyon. During the 
first six months of his work Mr. Meade 
prepared and presented nearly one hun- 
dred persons for confirmation. No won- 
der such work fills him with a great hope 
and sustains him in the midst of much 
isolation and many labors. The simple 
rectory provided for him by a distin- 
guished author and astronomer, who has 
planted his observatory on one of the 
surrounding hills, offers the bishop hos- 
pitality in true western spirit, with the 
opportunity of helping to prepare his 
own meals. Little matters of that kind, 
however, do not trouble a _ western 
bishop, especially when his visit means 
the opportunity of confirming the fourth 


class for the year, and when he can see 
for himself the progress made in the 
erection of the new and beautiful, if not 
very large, stone church. 

Holbrook is said to be the only county 
seat in the whole United States that has 
no church edifice of any kind. On a re- 
cent visit Bishop Atwood found signs 
of growth and of advancing civilization, 
typified, if by nothing else, by the new 
public bath. In a land where water is 
none too plentiful and sand storms fre- 
quent, this is a fact of rich and grateful 
significance. Let no one, however, im- 
agine that Holbrook’s public bath is 
such an institution as those with which 
he may be familiar in some great Ameri- 
can city, either east or west. 

A day spent in careful visiting 
throughout the town revealed the exist- 
ence of a number of Church people of 
intelligence and interest. People be- 
longing to other communions but at 
present without any local church con- 
nection expressed their desire to have 
our services established and promised 
support. The bishop found a woman of 
intelligence and capacity who was con- 
ducting a Bible class for Mormons. A 
drive of several miles out from town 
over the Little Colorado River enabled 
the bishop to make a pastoral call upon 
a devoted Connecticut Chutchwoman 
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THE GUILD HALL AT WILLIAMS WHICH ALSO DOES DUTY AS A CHURCH 


more than seventy years old, living on a 
ranch with her son. In spite of her iso- 
lation she is clinging to her Church with 
rare fidelity. 

Holbrook promises to grow, 
perhaps with no great rapidity. It is a 
distributing center for a large section of 
the country. It is the gateway to the 
White Mountain Forest Reservation— 
the largest virgin forest in the United 
States. When once this is opened up to 
the lumberman and the settler, Holbrook 
is bound to grow in importance. Bishop 
Atwood says of it: “A clergyman living 
here and taking an adjoining mission 
also under his charge, would have a lone- 
ly life, but he would grow into the life 
of the whole community and make it an 
oasis in the desert life of northern 
Arizona.” 

Some readers of THE Spirit oF Mis- 
sions will remember Williams as the 
point of departure from the main line 
to the Grand Canyon sixty miles north. 
The Church’s organized work began 
there less than two years ago. A sim- 
ple building has been erected as a cen- 
ter of educational and social life for the 
people and in it church services are held 
twice a month. 

The enthusiastic men of the town have 
entered with great interest into the un- 
dertaking. The one religious body that 
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had been established there previously, 
had failed to reach the people. The re- 
sponse came when we began services in 
the numbers that came forward a little 
later for confirmation. The visible re- 
sults are seen in the new guild house, 
the lots given for a new church and the 
pledges for a settled clergyman. Dur- 
ing a recent brief visit the bishop was 
called upon for nearly all the offices of 
the Church, but fortunately for no 
funeral. He was met by a mysterious 
young lady at the railroad station who 
wanted to know if he would officiate at 
a marriage, if his services were re- 
quired. Finding that conditions were all 
right he was summoned early in the 
evening to a darkened house, with closed 
blinds, where in the presence of the 
father, mother, brother and sister of the 
bride, he joined in Holy Matrimony 
two young people who were anxious to 
avoid a “belling,’ and begged of the 
bishop that he would not tell of the deed 
until they were safe off on the Califor- 
nia Limited. Then came a reception for 
the bishop in the Guild Hall, attended 
by 100 people. The next forenoon was 
a busy one, beginning with the teaching 
of a Bible class, followed by an address 
and catechising of the children, and 
then by a baptismal service. The morn- 
ing service and sermon followed and 
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FOUR ARIZONA SNAPSHOTS. , 


. The Episcopal palace at the Good Shepherd Hospital 
. A petrified tree-trunk spanning a ravine is a dangerous bridge for @ bishop 
Arizona rocks with inscriptions centuries old, telling of a race long since extinct 


The chapel at the Good Shepherd Hospital 
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then came confirmation and an address 
to the candidates, followed by the Holy 
Communion, After this was a confer- 
ence with the executive committee and 
members of the congregation. 

Adamana, still further to the east, is a 
small community through which visitors 
to the Petrified Forest pass. Mr. White 
endeavors to hold occasional services 
here. On his last visit Bishop Atwood 
held a service in the hotel attended by 
tourists, who made the office and the 
small porch serve as the nave of a 
church. Here too was found a baby 
born to English Church people who were 
cheered by hearing that a bishop was on 
the spot and willing to baptize the child. 
Adamana with all its: western newness 
is hard by some of the most ancient 
relics of our continent, for here is “the 
Petrified Forest with trunks and limbs 
of trees scattered about shining like 
radiant jewels, and there too are the pic- 
tured rocks that tell of remote civiliza- 
tion and religion different from our 
own, while close by are the ruins of 
ancient Aztec buildings.” . 

One of the most important bits of 
work in northern Arizona is of course 
the Mission of the Good Shepherd, at 
Fort Defiance on the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. Here Miss  Thackara, 
widely known among the Indians as 
“the little mother,” is continuing with 
unabated devotion the work begun near- 
ly twenty years ago. Helpers come and 
go, but “the little mother” stays on car- 
ing for her widely scattered family. 
Fvery now and then a company of In- 
dians from miles away upon the reser- 
vation will descend upon the hospital to 
visit friends or relatives. Somehow or 
other “the little mother” manages to 
provide them all with lodgings in the 
laundry or in some of the out-houses, 
with coffee and crackers for the people 
and a corral with fodder for the horses. 
Dr. Wigglesworth, government physi- 
cian at the military post a mile from the 
hospital, has given efficient and devoted 
aid for several years. He thinks that 
the hospital is doing some of the best 


Hope For Good Crops 


work he knows of anywhere, and has 
come, through it and through his work 
in it, to be an ardent champion of 
Christian missions. Had it not been for 
his help and surgical skill the service of 
the Good Shepherd Hospital must neces- 
sarily have been much more limited, in 
spite of the devotion of Miss Thackara 
and her helpers. 

And so the Church in northern Ari- 
zona goes on its way, ministering to the 
people who are building the new com- 
munities, to the tourists who go hurry- 
ing back and forth, and to the Indians 
as ancient owners of the vast domain. 
It is a work that tells and work that 
needs men. ‘What man?” asks Bishop 
Atwood, “will have the courage and 
faith “to. say, “Heres 1 ‘am, send aime? 
What men and women will say, ‘Here 
is our money, let us help in the work of 
the Santa Fe Railroad Mission’ ”? 


q 
HOPE FOR GOOD CROPS 


Good crops in western Kansas this summer will 
mean a new church at Cawker City. This is what 
the missionary in charge says: 

HE mission of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Cawker City, is a very exceptional 
one, at least in the Middle West. There 
are less than 900 people in the town, and 
we have been greatly handicapped by 
having no church building—merely a 
rented room upstairs. Yet this year we 
have grown from thirty-two communi- 
cants to forty-seven, and this fall—if the 
crops are good, everything depends on 
that—we hope to build a church. It will 
be a very heavy task for our little band, 
none of: whom are rich, and some quite 
poor. But they are very enthusiastic. 
One man has promised me half his wheat 
crop, which may mean anywhere from 
$500 to $600, but that is the only single 
donation of anything like that size I shall 
get. I do hope we can get enough to 
build this fall, for it means so much to 
the Church if we can. An adequate and 
worthy church building may mean the 
doubling of our communicant roll within 
two years. 


THE IMMIGRATION PAGEANT AT SILVER BAY 


The landing of the immigrants at Ellis Island, and their experiences on entering the country, are 
being depicted 


TEN WONDERFUL DAYS 
By Deaconess Carroll 


VER 500 delegates assembled 
this year at Silver Bay for 
the Missionary Conference 
from the 1oth to the 2oth of 

July, to study about missions and feel 
the pulse of the missionary world. 

Of these 117 were from our own 
Church, this being the largest delegation 
after the Presbyterians. 


The feeling of unity, the spirit of 
prayer and thanksgiving, the sense of 
consecration to the cause of Christ, the 
opportunity for gaining greater efficiency 
and the mental stimulus produced by 
these conferences is not easily described. 


The keynote throughout was Service. 
Young and old gathered in their various 
classes for the intensive study of mis- 
sions that they might go back to their 
church work at home or in the field 
stronger and more efficient workers. 

The subjects studied were: The Emer- 
gency in China, The Immigrant Forces, 
The Decisive Hour of Christian Mis- 


sions, Mexico To-day, The. Church in 
the Open Country, The Moslem World 
and the Missionary Message of the 
Bible. These classes, led by experts 
using the most approved methods, re- 
quired also of the students thoughtful 
preparation. 

Exhibits and parliaments with open 
discussion brought their quota of instruc- 
tion. 

There were opportunities for fellow- 
ship not easily duplicated. There were 
returned missionaries from all climes 
representing every variety of work, to 
tell of their personal experiences and the 
joy they had found in serving the 
Master. 

Two demonstrations were given as ob- 
ject lessons showing certain needs in the 
missionary field and the methods of 
work employed. The one presented 
scenes from China, with beautiful native 
costumes; a wedding procession, a tem- 
ple and a mission clinic. The other 
showed the landing of immigrants at 
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Ellis Island, and the trials of their 
examination were so graphically por- 
+raved that the spectators found uncon- 
trollable laughter and pathos pressing 
hard upon each other. 

' The walks, the excursions and the 
sports gave a healthy and breezy tone to 
the whole conference and made it pos- 
sible to absorb more of the ways of the 
Spirit at the large auditorium meetings. 
We drank deep draughts when Mr. 
Speer gave his message on the Duty of 
Service, Dr. Stires on the Call of God, 
and when Father Wood, of Ichang, told 


Commencement At St. John’s University, Shanghai 


of China’s great need of Christianity in 
the present crisis it made the pulse beat 
high and the heart burn within us. 

The prayer groups, the Life Work 
Meeting and that inspiring singing are 
among the deeper and more subtle in- 
fluences of Silver Bay. It was a full 
cup of blessings. We were refreshed in 
mind and body, and our souls were 
strengthened and inspired. 

Would that many more of our church 
people could avail themselves of this 
great opportunity for spiritual replen- 
ishment. 


OUR CHURCH DELEGATION AT SILVER BAY 


COMMENCEMENT AT 
UNIVERSITY, 


ST. JOHN’S 
SHANGHAI 


UNE 28th, 1913, marked the close of 
the thirty-fourth year of St. John’s 
University and was its seventeenth 
annual commencement. It was a 

most successful day. Twenty-one grad- 


uates received the degree of Bachelor of . 


Arts. 

Mr. Li Ping-shu, lately Civil. Admin- 
istrator of Kiangsu, and Mr. Arthur 
Bassett, ex-District Attorney of the 
United States Court for China, made 
two speeches, while Rear-Admiral R. F., 


Nicholson, Commander-in-Chief of the 
U. S. Asiatic fleet, was inspecting officer 
of the military drill. 

In the morning the St. John’s alumni 
held a reunion in the college compound. 
They were guests at a banquet given by 
Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott, president of the 
university, after the alumni had _ thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves with indoor 
and outdoor games. Excitement ran 
high when the alumni played a thrilling 
baseball match with the undergraduates, 


THE CAMPUS AT ST. JOHN’S 


This does not show the beautiful park-like property which has recently been added to the possessions of 
the university 


resulting in the score of 12 to 4 in favor 
of the former. 

Early in the afternoon guests, rela- 
tives and friends of the students were 
streaming into the grounds. The glori- 
ous weather was partly accountable for 
the large attendance. The spectators’ 
attention was attracted by a huge cam- 
paign clock suspended in front of the 
Main building to record the amount of 
funds pledged for the University Expan- 
sion Fund, commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Pott as presi- 
dent. The proposed amount of $20,000 
will very likely be exceeded, for on that 
day the clock indicated that $19,200 had 
been pledged. 

At 4 o'clock came the military review 
of cadets, which was creditable in the 


THE ALUMNI REUNION LUNCHEON ON JUNE 28, 1913 


extreme. This was followed by literary 
exercises in the spacious Alumni Hall. 
Seated with the faculty on the platform 
were Dr. Amos P. Wilder, United States 


Consul General; Mr. T. R. Jernigan, 
Archdeacon Thomson, Dr. Main, of 
Hangchow; Mr. Tang Shao-yo, ex- 


Prémien: Dr G:. ks Bitch, Ul Sm Vace= 
Consul Johnson, Prof. Hutchinson, of 
the University of California, and Dr. 
Gilbert Reid. 

President Pott made an opening ad- 
dress, after which an English essay on 
“Education and Citizenship” was read 
by Mr. Li Wei-lin. Mr. Ku Tah-cheng 
then gave an oration on “The Impor- 
tance of Chinese in the New Educational 
System.” Mr. Li Ping-shu, the guest of 
honor, was then introduced and spoke 
strongly on the im- 
portant work which 
is being done at St. 


Jolin’s. > The*~‘last 
address by Mr. Ar- 
thur Bassett dealt 


with China’s change 
in its institutions. 
The exé€rcises 
closed with the 
awarding of degrees 
and the presentation 
of diplomas.  AIl- 
together the day 
marked a_ satisfac- 
tory ending to what 
has been a most 
successful year. 
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CHRISTIAN RED MEN IN COUNCIL 
: By the Reverend Paul Roberts 


S we sped across the levcl prairie 
in the Episcopal automobile 
from Peever toward the Sisse- 
ton Agency, we saw among the 

Agency buildings many white spots scat- 
tered thickly on the high plateau upon 
which the Agency stands. Reaching the 
top of the final hill we were suddenly 
in the midst of these spots and saw that 
it was the Indian encampment. Here 
were pitched about one hundred and fifty 
tents, some of them the old tepees with 
the bunch of tent poles projecting from 
the top, their canvas decorated with 
odd paintings, but the majority were 
common square tents, which are very 
much easier to carry, for many of these 
Indians had come across-country several 
days’ drive to meet here and attend to 
the King’s business. Beyond these were 
the hundreds of horses picketted on the 
prairie. Everywhere were the red men, 
sitting before their tent doors, smoking 
their long stone pipes, or gathered in 
groups talking and laughing, while chil- 
dren were playing here and there, all 
happy and contented. “How Kola! 
How Kola!” was the greeting on all 
sides, for all were friends and greeted 
one another as such, and we felt at once 
that we were welcome. What a con- 
trast to an Indian camp of fifty years 
ago! 

In front of the little church stood the 
large booth, built for the occasion. It 
was about sixty feet square, with a 
platform in the front for the altar when 
a service was to be held, and for the 
presiding officer and secretary at the 
business sessions. The booth proper was 
a frame affair, covered with the leafy 
boughs of trees to shield from the sun, 
and with planks for benches. There 
were ten sections for the delegates and 
visitors from the ten Indian Missions, 
and at the united services or meetings 
the booth was filled, making a gather- 
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ing of from six to seven hundred people. 
When the bell was rung for these united 
services the Indians from each reserve 
formed a company with their flag ahead. 
Then all the companies joined together 
and with flags flying marched in one 
great body to the booth, where they sepa- 
rated again, sitting in the special seats 
reserved for them. It was a very im- 
pressive sight to see them thus approach 
the meeting place. 

There were many interesting figures 
among the hundreds of delegates and 
visitors, two of whom especially ap- 
pealed to me. One was an old woman 
who spent most of her time sitting on 
her bed of blankets in the large tent of 
meeting. Mrs. Prue is eighty-two years 
of age, and still a regular attendant on 
the Convocations, and a faithful worker 
in the Church. Hers is a well-earned 
position of honor and respect among her 
people, for she it was who in 1887 started 
the Woman’s Auxiliary among the Da- 
kotas, which to-day does such splendid 
service. Since 1876 she has been an 
earnest worker in the Church and has 
brought up with special care four 
younger women to carry on the work 
she soon must lay down. The other fig- 
ure was that of an old man. He wore 
a pair of khaki trousers, a long black 
frock coat with a red bandana about his 
neck, a soft felt hat and white canvas 
gloves. He has served for many years 
as a catechist and is now retired, though 
he still keens his vital interest in the 
Church. These were two splendid ex- 
amples of perseverance and earnestness. 

On Friday morning, July 11, the meet- 
ings began with a Celebration of the 
Holy Communion. As it was raining 
hard the booth could not be used, so the 
clergy divided; one section went with 
the men to the Church, while the rest 
adjourned with the women to their 
large tent and there held a very reverent 
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THE NEW MEANS OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH DAKOTA—THE DIOCESAN AUTOMOBILE 
Lefi to right: Bishop Biller, the Rev. Luke C. Walker (Indian), Judge Gates, the Rev. 
J. M. Koehler (deaf-mute missionary) 


service with between 
their 


and impressive 
150 and 200 Indian women in 


brightly colored shawls seated on the 


ground, 

In the afternoon it had cleared, so the 
booth was used for the first time, and 
here the men gathered in a very orderly 
manner and proceeded to business with 
an earnestness and enthusiasm I have 
seldom seen equalled. Meanwhile the 
women were meeting in their tent re- 
cently bought by them for the purpose. 
At a table sat Bishop Biller, Mrs. Biller 
and one of the Indian women, and then 
began the presentation of the money 
earned by the women during the year. 
As each chapel and station was called 
upon one of the women rose up from 
those seated upon the ground, came for- 
ward with a smile to the table, and care- 
fully unwrapped from her handkerchief 
or piece of paper a roll of bills and 
some coins. These she handed to the 
bishop to be counted, while the presiding 
officer read the report of the amount 
presented. The presentations lasted dur- 
ing the majority of two meetings, and 
when the total was counted it was found 


that the record had, as usual, been 
broken, and that the Indian women of 
South Dakota had raised during the year 
over $3,575 for the work of the Church. 
This sum does not include the money 
spent by each chapel for its own home 
uses, but was entirely for extra-parochial 
purposes. It was truly a remarkable 
offering for these people, not in the least 
wealthy, who have been Christians for 
but forty or fifty years. The largest sin- 
gle amount was brought by the delegate 
from St. Elizabeth’s Church, Standing 
Rock Mission, of which the Rey. P. J. 
Deloria, a full-blooded Indian, is priest 
in charge. This church presented $357, 
and the Standing Rock Reserve gave a 
larger amount than any other reserve, 
a total of over $675. This was especially 
worthy of honorable mention consider- 
ing the fact that St. Elizabeth’s Church 
just completed a fine new church build- 
ing last fall, gave $100 more than its 
apportionment for missions, and the 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity of this 
same reserve recently sent $100 for the 
relief of the flood sufferers. 

On Saturday morning was held the 
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INDIAN WOMEN PRESENTING THEIR OFFERING 


first united service in the booth in which 
a congregation of fully 600 joined. Af- 
ter the bishop’s annual address came the 
sermon by the Rev. Philip Deloria, the 
Indian who many years ago sacrificed 
the chieftainship of the Yanktons to be- 
come a priest in the Church. He is con- 
sidered the Phillips Brooks of the Da- 
kota clergy, and on this occasion he 
gave a splendid sermon, which was lis- 
tened to with great attention by his 
brethren. Following the sermon Dr. 
Ashley gave a brief résumé of the ser- 
mon for the benefit of those who did not 
understand the Indian language. 

Again the afternoon was devoted to 
business, and at 7 all gathered on the 
prairie for the last service of the day, 
camp evening prayer. The clergy were 
in the center and the Indians gathered 
in a large circle, the women forming 
one half and the men the other. First 
a hymn was sung and then all kneeled 
upon the ground for a few prayers. An- 
other hymn was sung and after the bless- 
ing by the bishop they scattered to their 
tents, and another day was gone. It was 
a sight not to be forgotten to see that 
large circle of worshipping Indian men 
and women thinking of nothing but their 
Father in Heaven. 

On. Sunday morning an 
service was held in the booth. At this 
time Bishop Biller advanced to the 
priesthood two faithful Indian deacons, 


ordination 


Chastian Red Men in Council 


the Rev. Dallas 
Shaw and the Rev. 
Joseph Good- 
teacher. It was of 
unique interest, for 
at the Indian Con- 
vocation held at 
this same _ place 
fifteen years ago 
these two men had 
together been made 
deacons. It was a 
very beautiful and 
reverent service in 
which all joined 
heattahy. we ene 
bishop preached. 

Even the children were not forgotten, 
for in the afternoon the bishop held a 
service in the church for the Junior 
Auxiliary, at which all the children 
gathered. Meanwhile, in the booth a 
service was being held at which the Rev. 
Mr. Joiner and the Rev. Mr. Flockart 
gave addresses for the English-speaking 
visitors to the Convocation. 

In the evening another inspiring ser- 


“vice was held at which four Indians 


were confirmed, one of them sixty years 
old, and seven men who had been faith- 
ful helpers and had passed the examina- 
tion were made catechists and. were 
vested in cassocks as the mark of their 
new office. At this service a stirring ad- 
dress was made by the Rev. Amos Ross, 
a full-blooded Dakota, from the Crow 
Creek District. 

Monday was the last day, and after 
morning prayer in Dakota, Convocation 
reassembled. First, the men’s offering 
was presented, amounting to $380. Af- 
ter this two resolutions were passed, the 
first to the Secretary of the Interior, 
petitioning the United States to take 
some action to discourage divorce among 
the Dakotas; the second, resolving as a 
Church to look with disfavor upon danc- 
ing among their brethren, which leads to 
great evil. So the Convocaticn ad- 
journed, each member to return home 
with new courage and strength to work 
still harder for the Lord and Master. 


A BISHOP’S TRIUMPHAL PROGRESS 
By the Right Reverend Henry D. Aves, D.D. 


O give you a glimpse of our 
native field with some of its 
local coloring, I will tell you 
about my visit last Sunday to 

one of our native missions, San Juan, 
in the Indian village of San Pedro 
Martir, some twenty-five miles south of 
_Mexico City. The occasion was one 
of great local importance, for the con- 
gregation had, by dint of much hard 
work and splendid giving, .renovated 
and enlarged their little church, adding 
a gallery, a fine new altar, and a large 
east window representing the Good 
Shepherd. The bishop’s visit to pro- 
nounce a blessing on their work had 
been eagerly looked forward to as a 
crowning event. 

The way from Tlalpam to San Pedro 
Martir is in places very rough with 
volcanic rock, tortuous and deep-rutted 
with burro travel; and I doubt if a 
wheel of any kind had ever passed over 
it. Nevertheless, the people wished that 
the bishop’s visitation on this occasion 
might be made by auto, and to that end 
the men had done their best to prepare 
the road—and they were almost success- 
ful. The machine made its 
tossing, staggering way fora 
mile or more, when it was 
found necessary to finish the 
journey very humbly and 
dustily on foot. 

About a mile from the vil- 
lage we were met by a com- 
pany of men setting off their 
home - made sky rockets. 
Then came a band, a dozen 
or more men and boys with 
blaring instruments. Here 
we halted to form our line 
of march. The bishop was 
placed in the lead with the 
band and a motley procession 
of visitors and natives fol- 
lowing. On either side of 
the-bishop, at respectful dis- 
tian 6%; two women 
dressed in white and 


bearing huge mace-like bouquets of 
flowers took their places, while the ° 
chief man of the town shaded him with 
an umbrella. Not the least conspicuous 
in the procession were Deaconess 
Affleck riding a burro, and the Rev. 
William Watson with his camera, flit- 
ting flibbertigibbet-like over the rocks 
to take snapshots at us. Soon we are 
met by a company of girls who shower 
the way with flowers. 

As we approach the town the din of 
fireworks grows, the band plays _ its 
loudest airs, and the narrow street be- 
comes dense with people. At the en- 
trance to the mission house we are 
showered with flowers and confetti. 
Though it is long past the hour set for 
the service (clocks are few and of little 
authority in country places) the bishop 
is invited to go at once and inspect the 
improvements. A way is made through 
the packed throng, and he is proudly 
shown the new arched roof of stone, 
the gallery with its new organ, the 
painted east window encircled with the 
wings of angels, and the huge altar 
built of stone and cement, white painted, 


THE CONGREGATION IN FRONT OF SAN JUAN CHURCH 
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trimmed with gilt, surmounted with 
cross, flowers and candles. No wonder 
the people are proudly happy, and the 
congregation fills not only the church 
but the yard in front, and extends into 
the street. It is certainly a red-letter 
day for the community. . After singing 
the processional, the twenty-fourth 
psalm, and the service of benediction, 
six children receive holy baptism at the 
hands of the pastor, the Rev. F. Ori- 
huela, each of whom after his recep- 
tion is passed to the bishop for a bless- 
ing. The Holy Communion follows, the 
preacher, the Rev. Samuel Salinas, 
dwelling eloquently on the zeal and suf- 
fering of the fathers of the I[glesia 
Catolica Mexicana. : 

' After service comes a great dinner 
(which can be neither described nor 
imagined, but must be eaten to be appre- 
ciated) ; and while their elders feast and 
the band plays the young folks set off 
fireworks—and in the Zaguan adjoin- 
ing there may be heard the light shuffle 
of feet that suggests dancing. Out in 
the patio is a crowd of men and boys 
round the automobile that has finally 
made its empty entry of triumph into 


A Bishop’s Triumphal Progress 


the town—a wonderful historical event. 

Before leaving (by auto) the bishop 
listens to a short address by our warden, 
the village schoolmaster; and as we 
wheel out of the patio the band strikes 
up its most triumphant selection—a 
“diana” that is played in honor of vic- 
torious bull-fighters—and bishops. To 
make the return trip of the auto a cer- 
tainty a party of men accompanies us, 
carrying planks with which to bridge us 
over the rocky places. But, alas, for the 
best laid plans (and planks) of mice and 
men! Soon a bridge bended, and our 
ride was ended—until we reached Tlal- 
pam. 

Altogether it was a happy day, and 
when I reflect on my first visit to this 
mission some six years ago, when the 
congregation was being ministered to by 
Mormon preachers and the little altar- 
table used by Bishop Riley was relegated 
to a back room, it seems like a wonder- 
ful day—a day that interprets the re- 
sponsive loyalty and devotion these 
child-like people give to our holy re- 
ligion, when it is offered to them in a 
simple beauty that is devoid of all fear- 
ful superstition. 


A pathetic attempt at decorating the altar of a Mexican chapel, where poverty has done its best 


NOTES OF CHINESE VISITATIONS 
By Right Reverend F. R. Graves, D.D., Bishop of Shanghai 


Pe SSILBEY 
some de- 
tails of a bish- 
op’s life in 
China will help 
our friends at 
home to under- 
stand better 
what we are 


trying to do 
and how we 
do it. 


On February 
23rd I went 


BISHOP GRAVES, OF 


SHANGHAI with Rev. C. 
F. McRae to 
Woosung: and confirmed five  per- 


sons. In spite of the fact that the 
day was very cold with a high wind, the 
two little rooms that serve as a chapel 
were crowded. It has been plain for 
some time that we must have our own 
land in Woosung and build on it a house 
to serve for the residence of the deacon 
or catechist and for the day school, and 
also a building for a chapel. The pres- 
ent quarters are getting crowded beyond 
the possibility of use very much longer, 
and these houses which are rented from 
the Chinese are always dark and dingy 
and quite unfitted for our purposes. We 
have to put up with them, however, until 
we can do better. Mr. McRae was good 
enough to go with me on the return 
journey to Kiangwan, where at half past 
two I confirmed fourteen persons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woo have donated a lot 
of land to which sometime or other we 
can move the Kiangwan chapel. The 
new lot is on the outskirts of the town, 
is nearer to the railroad, and is higher 
than most of the surrounding land, so 
thot it will mate an excellent site in 
future. 

On March rst I went up to Yangchow, 


an all day journey, and on Sunday con- 
firmed four persons. In the afternoon I 
attended the service in the chapel on the 
street, the one we bought from the 
Methodist mission. This has been re- 
paired and a house for a catechist built 
beyond it. So we have a very good 
centre for the evangelistic side of our 
work. 

The Mahan School has now over a 
hundred pupils and Rev. B. L. Ancell’s 
problem is how to teach them with the 
small staff he has. In a letter received 
from him last night he asks for help 
very urgently. He is very anxious to 
secure at least two young laymen to do 
this teaching. He has accomplished a 
really wonderful work by the opening of 
this school, and there is every prospect 
of its growing into a very influential in- 
stitution. 

March &th the Standing Committee of 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui met in 
Shanghai. 

On Sunday the oth I visited St. Paul’s, 
Shanghai, the congregation formerly 
under the Church Missionary Society, 
and confirmed nineteen persons. The 
congregation has introduced a surpliced 
choir of men and boys, twenty-four in 
number, since my last visitation. The 
chapel was crowded, a number of mem- 
bers of the Church Missionary Society, 
who had come to Shanghai for their own 
conference, attending the service, and in 
the chancel, besides the pastor, the Rev. 
K. D. Dzing, I was very glad to have the 
Rev. C. J. F. Symons and the two sec- 
retaries of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, Mr. Bardsley and Mr. Baylis. 

March 12th I went up to Wusih and 
at the evening service confirmed ten per- 
sons of that congregation and one who 
was brousht down from Nanking by 
Mr. Gill. In the evening and next morn- 
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ing I attended to the various details of 
mission business for Nanking, Wusih, 


2 and the Catechists’ School, Wusih, and, 
= at half past eleven on the 13th opened the 
Bo Tew 36. Andrew's Hospital. The serv- 
ee ice used was the translation of that in 
4 the Book of Offices prepared by the Com- 
fe mittee of the General Convention. Sev- 
= eral members of the mission from Shang- 
x hai came up for the opening. 


In the afternoon I went on to Soochow 
and that evening and next morning at- 
tended to the mission business at that 
station. The new Training School has 
the walls fully up, and they were putting 
on the roof. This is going to be a build- 
ing excellently suited for its purpose. 

Returning Friday afternoon to Shang- 
hai, I left by boat with Mr. McRae on 
Saturday the 15th for Tsingpoo. In 
spite of a heavy rain our boatmen got us 
there before midnight, and next morning 
I confirmed ten persons. Unfortunately 
the native clergyman, Mr. -N. T. Ng, 
was not able to be present, being in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, where he has had a 
slight operation. 

Miss Porter is very enthusiastic about 
the work for the women, and thinks that 
if she had a small motor launch she 
could get about to the stations which 
she has to visit and be able to spend 
most of the day at each place in instruct- 


TAKEN ALONG MANY PICTURESQUE’ WATERWAYS. 
A MOTOR BOAT MANY HOURS WOULD BE SAVED 


Oo, : ‘ 

«& ing the women, instead of being forced 
“2 as at present to spend the bulk of her 
a . ~y 8 

2 ~< time on a Chinese boat and only have an 
= hour or two for instruction. 

S) 


We started for Sungkiang at noon 
and reached there on the morning of the 
17th, and at the service at ten o’ciock 1 
confirmed ten persons. From Sungkiang 
we took the train back to Shanghai. 


‘“T ) LEASE send me a Carnegie medal, 

for enclosed is check for $310, 
which pays our apportionment in full!” 
That is the joyful message from a Vir- 
ginia. clergyman. He proceeds: “We 
have worked hard to do it, and it has 
done our congregation worlds of good 
to raise it.” 


BISHOP’S JOURNEYS IN 


A 


BAPTISMS IN BONTOC 


By Margaret 


HE baptism of eight Igorot girls 
in the chapel of the Holy Fam- 
ily at Bontoc, on Easter Mon- 
day, sent one’s thoughts back to 

the Easter of 1908, with a feeling of 
wonder at the change in conditions since 
that spring. 

Five years ago, about this time, there 
came into being a department for girls 
in the government school in Bontoc, and 
in this way. Because of the immovable 
attitude of the Bontoc people, especially 
of the women, toward the education of 
girls, none having ever been allowed to 
enter the school or the mission, it was 
necessary for the government to get and 
hold the children by force, if there was 
to be a girls’ school. Going to school here 
means living altogether at the school. 

So a number of girls were selected 
by the presidentes of Bontoc and Sa- 
moki, the town across the river, and 
brought, led or driven to the school one 
day, and there they were kept and 
watched and guarded like prisoners, no 
matter how much their mothers came 
and begged for them. If any did man- 
age to run away, the police were sent 
to bring them back. But, on the whole 
the children were happy enough, and 
after a while the inevitable was accepted 
by the parents, and things settled into 
order. The custom of girls’ attendance 
at school having been once introduced, it 
has been continued without interruption, 
though under varying conditions. 

Now, to tell the truth, it was disap- 
pointing and disheartening to us, who 
had been wishing and trying so long to 
get even one or two girls to come to live 
at the mission, where we had made prep- 
arations for them, to see such a family 
come suddenly into being a few steps 
away, composed in part of the very chil- 
dren we had taught and played with and 
tried to win, and who now, in the posses- 
sion of new clothes and the satisfaction 
of good food and little work, quite ig- 
nored us. 


P. Waterman 


However, good, and the promise of 
more good, came to us from this very 
thing. For after a few days four little 
girls came voluntarily to the school, and 
were given over to us, as there was not 
sufficient provison for them there, only 
they were to be day-scholars. They 
came, to our great joy, were baptized 
without any reluctance, and so became 
the nucleus of our girls’ household, 
which has become an important part of 
the mission since those days. 

The point of reviewing all this past 
history is that from this same school, 
nineteen girls were baptized in our 
chapel, on Easter Monday and Tuesday 
—that is to say, every girl in the school 
except seven who had been baptized long 
before, here or at Sagada. We had 
made no effort at all in this direction, 
and it was all a surprise to us. In fact, 
we hardly believed our own girls when 
they told us so many were coming. 
There they were however, eight one day 
and eleven the next, with their sponsors, 
entirely too large a company for the 
small space at the font. 

Luckily they were all provided with 
names; the sponsors at our Igorot bap- 
tisms do not always think about this, and 
it is hard for any one to think of any 
name (unless it is Maxima, the name for 
extremities) just when it is asked for. 
These girls were brought to the school 
from several different towns in the prov- 
ince, none of them being from Bontoc, 
and their sponsors were the two native 
teachers and some of the baptized girls 
of the school. They all seemed happy 
about it, and certainly we were, in the 
realization that the whole (girls’) school 
was Christian and in co-operation with 
us, in contrast to disturbance and oppo- 
sition in the past. 

This year the girls have been under 
the care of a most excellent woman, an 
Igorot Christian of Spanish times, and 
a communicant here at All Saints’ mis- 
sion. Her old father, whom she had 
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brought to baptism, was cruelly killed 
in her house a few years ago. After 
that Pilar went to live in another town 
until she received her appointment to 
the school position. She has taken 
very good care of the girls in every 
way. 

For several months the Christian 
girls at the dormitory have been com- 
ing to Church .on Sunday mornings. 
At first I used to go for them and take 
them back, the supposition being that 
they would run away, unless escorted, 
but after a few weeks Pilar said this 
was not necessary, for she found a way 
to manage to come too, and has been 
doing so with increasing regularity and 
evident pleasure. Now she seems very 
well pleased with her Christian family. 
She says they say their prayers every 
night, and when the bishop comes she 
is going to bring them all to be con- 
firmed. 


| eoelwes q 


THE FIRE WARDEN 
By the Reverend C’. O. Tillotson 


URING several months of the 
year he lives in a tent high 
up on the range. His duties 
are to keep watch, to tramp 

miles of rough mountain trails, to guard 
the buzzing line that carries a tremendous 
power over the ridges, across deep 
cafions, through dense forests, down to 
the coast. It is a man’s task, the work 
of one strong and unafraid. 

Sometimes, of a Sunday morning, a 
far-away voice speaks over the wire 
and grants leave of absence for a few 
hours. One Lenten Sunday he had 
taken the trail down to the village in the 
valley, and appeared in the little church. 
The missionary spoke of the “Children’s 
Number of THE Spirit oF Missions,” 
and after service distributed copies to 
as many as would take them; the 
young man accepted one with a quiet 
“thank you,” and trudged away to his 
lonely post. 

A few weeks later he was at the serv- 


The Fire Warden 


ice again, when an opportunity pre- 
sented for a few moments’ conversation. 
He had never attended a Sunday-school; 
never, until after he was twenty years 
old, had been present at a religious serv- 
ice of any kind. But he wanted to be a 
Christian and believed he ought to be 
baptized, only he was “not quite sure 
what church he wanted to join.” 

To the question “What do you know 
about this Church?” the reply was to the 
effect that, besides the services he had 
attended in that mission, he had been a 
few times to the church in another 
place, had read a number of books, and 
was reading others. 

“Where did you get these books?” 

“Why, I saw them advertised in the 
magazine you gave me” (THE SPIRIT 
or Missions) “and sent for them.” 

They were good, solid Church books; 
and he was given others, among them 
a Prayer Book. 

Not very long after this he said to 
the missionary: “I have read the 
books, and learned the catechism; may I 
be baptized next time you come?” 

“Yes, at the service next time, but 
meet me here an hour earlier.” 

“The next time” the service began and 
the young man from the mountains had 
not appeared; but before it ended he 
came through the door looking tired, and 
somewhat worried. After the closing 
hymn he grasped the outstretched hand, 
and in a voice which suggested near-by 
tears said: 

“I could not get here sooner; there 
was much to do. I have gone over nine- 
teen miles of trail, and had to stop often 
to report fire-signs. Is it too late?” 

“No, the witnesses are here; the font 
has been made ready. It is not too 
late? 

Just the other day the bishop made his 
annual visit to the little church in the 
mountain village, and the young man 
came down over the trails to receive the 
Laying on of Hands. 

And the missionary thinks that the 
Prayer Book and Tue Spirit oF Mis- 
SIONS are good missionary agencies. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF NUEVA GERONA, CAPITAL OF THE ISLE OF PINES 
In this important town we have no church, but worship in the building owned by the Methodists 


WHERE THE PINE AND THE PALM MEET 
By the Reverend W. H. Decker 


Nestling under the curving arm of the western extremity of Cuba, surrounded 
by a labyrinth of reefs and islets, is an island about 1200 square miles in extent, 


known as the Isle of Pines. 


It is so called, not as would naturally be supposed, 


from its plantations of pineapples, but from the fact that here, as in the province 
of Pinar del Rio on the main land, the pine of the temperate zone is found side 


by side with the mahoganies and palms of the tropics. 


Since the overthrow of the 


Spanish rule many Americans have come to the island, who are principally engaged 
in raising pineapples and oranges and in the lumber industry. Our missionary, who 
serves the seven stations of the Church scattered over the island, sends us the 
following account of his work for the past year and a half: 


WISH that I could impress upon the 
readers of THE Spirit oF MIs- 
sions the real beauty and value of 
the Isle of Pines. It has an almost 

perfect climate, mineral springs in 
abundance and great possibilities in the 
way of agriculture, and is, I think, de- 
stined to become a great winter resort. 
There are a few wealthy land owners 
here, but the majority of the people are 
poor, or, at least, have their little all tied 
up in as yet non-paying orange groves. 
As these groves come into bearing and 


more people come to the Isle the work 
will more nearly approach independence. 

During the past winter it has been my 
pleasure to minister to a great many peo- 
ple who were here for the season. This 
number will increase as the years go by 
and the desirability of the Isle as a win- 
ter resort becomes better known. Many 
of these people have been contributors 
to mission funds, and here they can see 
and enjoy the actual benefits of their 
giving. 

Church work has been going on in the 
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Isle of Pines, with but little interruption, 
since 1904. For the first five years it 
was under the care of Archdeacon Steel, 
who made trips from the mainland as 
often as his other duties permitted; since 
that time there have been resident mis- 
sionaries. 


We have about seventy communi- 
cants, with as many more adherents. 
These people greatly appreciate the ef- 
forts made in their behalf. 

The Church in the Isle of Pines has 
not been without its misfortunes. The 
tornado of 1910 destroyed two churches, 
at Santa Rosalia and at Columbia. A 
concrete church which now takes the 
place of the latter is only partially com- 
pleted and partially furnished. The out- 
side of this church, however, is now be- 
ing finished, owing to the generosity of 
the Rev. Geo. B. Johnson, who is now 
acting as priest-in-charge. Out of the 
ruins of the church at Santa Rosalia, 
with help from the States, there has been 
built a very attractive little church at 
Santa Fe, which is now completely fur- 
nished and has a very beautiful mahog- 
any altar, lectern, font and prayer desk, 
together with pews made of Georgia pine. 

The new rectory at Santa Fe is a 
monument to the faith and devotion of 
a small band of workers. All of the 


“At Santa Barbara we worship in a schoolhouse andit is here that we have 


our best congregation” 


Where the Pine and the Palm Meet 


THE CHURCH AT McKINLEY 


colonies helped, but the main burden was 
assumed by the local people. There is 
considerable debt on it as yet, but it as- 
sures the missionary a home and will 
greatly strengthen the work. 

We also have a fine wooden church at 
McKinley which has recently received a 
much-needed coat of paint. This church 
is unfinished, except for rough benches 
and a very antique organ. 

At Santa Barbara we worship in a 
school house, and it is here that we have 
our best congregation. The people here 
are struggling hard to raise money for a 
church. At present they have a little 
over a hundred dollars, which seems very 
little, but they hope to carry out - 
their plans at some time in the future. 

I go to San Pedro and Los Indios 
once a month, but we have no organiza- 
tion in either of these places and only 
a very few communicants. 

I wish that some 
steps might be taken 
to enable us to build 
two churches, one 
at Santa Barbara 
and one at Nueva 
Gerona. The latter 
place is the capital 
city of the Isle and 
has a large tourist 
hotel. The dignity 
and usefulness of 
the Church would be 
greatly enhanced if 
we had a_ churcn 
there. At present 


Where the Pine and the Palm Meet 


OUR NEW CHURCH AT COLUMBIA 
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we worship in a building owned by the 
Methodists, but open to all so long as 
there is no intrusion on those there first. 
An adequate place in which to worship 
would give us the foothold that we need 
and make possible an aggressive work. 

Bishop Knight has visited the Isle 
every year for eight years. During his 
last trip he visited seven places in four 
days. On one day we made the circuit 
of the Isle in an automobile and held 
two services. This was made possibte 
by the splendid roads that cover a large 
part of the Isle. 


CHURCH AND RECTORY AT SANTA FE 


GOOD USE FOR THE MOTOR 
CYCLE 


MOTOR cycle undoubtedly has its 
disadvantages and limitations, but 
that it can be enlisted in a good cause, 
is evidenced by the experience of Rev. 
E. C. Seaman of the District of North 
Texas. He finds it practicable, by motor 
cycle, to reach a good many communi- 
ties that could not be reached as speed- 
ily or economically by train. The Rev. 
H. Percy Silver, Department Secretary 
of the Southwest, recently filled an emer- 
gency appointment at Trinity Church, 
Hewlett, L. I. He told the congregation 
how motorcycles can be used in the 
Southwest. They hope to raise enough 
money for another machine. 


A ZANGZOK INVESTMENT 


trict of Shanghai, China. Work 

there was begun several years 
ago by Chinese catechists. Later, the 
Rev. Robert C. Wilson was placed in 
charge, but as Zangzok had no mission- 
ary residence Mr. Wilson was compelled 
to live at Soochow, twenty miles away. 
A residence twenty miles away from the 
parish church in this country would be 
serious enough, but in China the difficul- 
ties are increased tenfold, partly because 
of the loss of time in travelling and part- 
ly because of the greater need of close 
personal attention to a multitude of de- 
tails, 

Nearly two years ago a devoted lay- 
man of the Diocese of Albany gave to 
the Board of Missions $5,000 for the 
erection of a residence at Zangzok. The 
outbreak of the revolution delayed the 
carrying out of plans made by Bishop 
Graves and Mr. Wilson. Now, how- 
ever, the house has been built and Mr. 
Wilson and his family are installed. The 
building cost something less than $4,000, 


ANGZOK is an important city of 
/ about 25,000 people in the Dis- 
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so that more than $1,000 has been used 
advantageously for providing buildings 
in which the work on behalf of the peo- 
ple can be carried on more effectively. 
The house is built of grey brick with 
Oregon pine woodwork, and has all told 
nine rooms. As there is no other for- 
eign house in the county and no hotel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have to be prepared 
to entertain many guests. So far the 
building has proved itself very con- 
venient in its arrangements and well 
adapted to the uses of a home in an in- 
land Chinese city. While it was being 
erected, Mr. Wilson says that he fre- 
quently heard Chinese visitors remark to 
each other: “The foreigners build sol- 
idly, to last!” “Now,” he says, “I hear 
other visitors commenting, to each other, 
‘the foreigners like things bright and 
clean.’ ” 

Bishop Graves hopes that the time may 
soon come when a dispensary and hos- 
pital may be established at Zangzok. 
There is no work of that kind in the 
neighborhood. The nearest doctor is at 
Soochow, about twenty miles away, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S MISSION SCHOOL 


TRAINING FOR USEFULNESS 
By the Reverend ‘f. Speight 


T. AUGUSTINE’S | Episcopal 
Mission Church is accomplish- 
ing good and effective work 
among the colored people in 

Gainsville, Florida. I could tell inter- 
esting stories of adults brought into the 
Church and prepared for better service 
as Christians and citizens. But it is of 
the parochial school in connection with 
the Mission that I wish to speak. The 
children whose condition appeals so 
forcibly to the Church, who are at our 
doors and throng our streets and homes 
—it is in them that the Church’s first 
and greatest opportunity is found. In- 
deed, as we see it, the hope and salva- 
tion of the Negro is to Christianize and 
citizenize the children of the race. 

With this aim and object the mission 
school began its work fifteen years ago 
with fifteen children. The school has 
enjoyed a continuous and _ substantial 
growth, and the results of its work have 
been very gratifying. We now enroll 


from one hundred and twenty-six to one 
hundred and fifty pupils each year. 
Three years ago, to obtain better re- 
sults, the scope of the school work was 
broadened by the addition of an Indus- 


‘trial Department, for training the girls 


in sewing, plain dressmaking, knitting 
slippers, basket-making, table-mats and 
fancy work. Last year the boys en- 
larged their work-shop to thirty-six 
feet long, with the aid of their instruc- . 
tor; in this building they are being 
taught to make flower stands, knee- 
stools, writing desks, dining safes, china 
closets, etc. The articles made by the 
boys and girls in the training depart- 
ment are sold for the benefit of the 
school; by the receipts from this source 
they have been enabled to secure the 
material and build the boys’ work-shop, 
provide means for fuel, lights, literature, 
printing, water, repairs, and material 
for training work, besides paying the 
instructor for the boys’ carpenter work 
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—which is a testimonial of the School’s 
activity and ability to contribute to its 
own support. 

From among the pupils several classes 
have been prepared and presented to 
the Bishop for confirmation. The pu- 
pils are taught the form and principles 


of the Church’s service, and the cate-. 


chism contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Owing to the wholesome 
influence of the Mission, which is so 
deeply felt and practiced in the homes, 
and so noticeable in the lives of those 
children who are connected with the 
Mission, the denominational churches 
(colored) have opened Church Schools. 


This is the most important and critical 
period of the School’s existence, and the 
failure now to obtain at least some aid 
to sustain the present hopeful condition 
of the School, and to encourage further 
progress and development of the same, 
means not only to retard the work, but 
a sad loss of the earnest and faithful 
efforts and sacrifices which have been 
given these past years to bring the 
School to its present state of helpful- 
ness, — 


To supply some of the pressing needs 


of the School we are arranging to add. 


a room with equipment for a cook 
kitchen; this would be an important 
feature added to the domestic training 
for the girls. 
of one more teacher to assist in the 
largely increased work of the School. 
We propose to add agricultural train- 
ing, on a small scale, to the boys’ in- 
dustrial department; by this method the 
School could produce much of the food 
material used in the training kitchen. 


To put this plan into effect would cost: 
For a room 12 x 15 feet, annexed to the 
school building, $102.30; for the salary 
of a graduate of St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, who has offered to come as as- 
sistant teacher, $153.00. 

Are we justified in hoping that the 
Church will furnish these small amounts 
to carry on a really great and useful 
work? 


Also to secure the service 


Training for Usefulness 


PREPARING CHURCH 
WORKERS 


HE Training School for Church 
Workers, at La Grange, Ga., 
completes its first year’s work 
in September. Through the 

assistance of the General Board of Mis- 
sions some scholarships will be awarded 
women who desire to prepare them- 
selves for work among the white people 
of the South. 

The Training School was established 
in connection with the LaGrange Set- 
tlement at the Mission of the Good 
Shepherd, LaGrange, Ga., with the pur- 
pose of meeting a need long felt in the 
South for women equipped to render effi- 
cient service in Church work. An effort 
is made to graduate well-rounded 
Church workers, but as specialists in 
some line of activity, either kindergarten 
work or trained nursing. Primarily the 
training is planned to meet the condi- 
tions among cotton mill operatives of the 
South, but is adapted to work at home 
and abroad. The spirit of the school is 
missionary, and to deepen this spirit stu- 
dents will be welcomed who are looking 
forward to service in foreign as well as 
domestic fields. 

The school offers unusual opportuni- - 
ties to middle-aged women who wish to 
do work for the Church among the mill 
operatives, mountain people, poor of city 
slums, or in parish churches, but who 
have no special training or equipment. 
With preparation for efficient work 
there is a great demand for such 
women, , 

The LaGrange Settlement has gath- 
ered a corps of efficient workers and in- 
structors and offers unusual advantages 
with its clinic of 3,500 cotton mill opera- 
tives, large settlement activities, includ- 
ing kindergarten, clubs of various kinds, 
dispensary, hospital, etc., and splendid 
physical equipment. 

Further information may be obtained 
by addressing Rev. Henry Disbrow 
Phillips, Director, LaGrange Settlement, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


Miss Flora M. Bristowe, at Aomori, Japan, tells 
of the impressive service in connection with the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new church. Our 
readers will recall that three years ago Aomori 
was devastated by a disastrous fire and our very 
inadequate buildings there were destroyed. 


E had prayed and waited long that 
our church might be restored to 
us, and our prayers have been heard. 
The cornerstone of the new church was 
laid by Bishop McKim on his annual 
visit to our northern corner of Japan on 
Tuesday, June 17, 1913. The plans are 
for a church somewhat long and narrow, 
to seat 150 people. The outside will be 
of brick, the inside fittings of wood, and 
it will be the largest church in the dis- 
trict of Tokyo, outside of the city of 
Tokyo. For Aomori, the harbor of the 
north, must one day be an episcopal see, 
and this is probably a future cathedral! 
The bishop arrived in the evening in 
time to bestow the rite of confirmation 
on a class of three. This was a very 
reverent service. The people were 
seated native fashion upon the tatami, 
and behaved well. Seventy-three were 
present in spite of the heavy rain. At 
6:30 the following morning Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated, and thirty-nine 
persons found it not too early to re- 
ceive with gladness. 

Immediately after this service came 
the laying of the cornerstone, in which 
sixty joined in prayer and praise, while 
thankfulness filled their hearts for the 
promise of a holy place wherein to carry 
on their worship. 

Of course this is the beginning, and 
not the end. We shall have walls and 
a roof, an altar and font have been 
promised, but what if St. Andrew’s 
Church, for want of money, should have 
nothing else? The bishop has reserved 
a day in May, 1914, for the consecration 
of the church. Before that time we must 
find reredos, screen, pulpit, reading desk, 


lectern, windows, seats and other bare 


necessities. 


The following facts concerning St. Paul’s Lodge, 
Vernal, Utah, are from a letter by Mrs. Margaret 
E. Wallace, who is in charge of the work. 


ERNAL, Utah, is a town of not 
more than 1000 people, and as its 
location indicates is chiefly a commu- 
nity of Latter Day Saints. St. Paul’s 
Church was built here twelve years ago 
under Archdeacon Ostenson, a man 
whose memory is greatly honored in this 
part of the West. Since his death there 
has been no resident clergyman, the par- 
ish being administered to from Randlett, 
25 miles away. Three or four years ago 
Bishop Spalding sent Miss Cornelia N. 
Edwards here to do missionary work. 
She established a flourishing branch of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. This was 
the more easily possible because Vernal 
is an educational center for the whole 
of the Ashley Valley, a region seven by 
fifteen miles, dotted with small farms. 
Scores of girls must make their homes in 
the town while carrying on their studies. 
To meet the need for a Christian 
home, Bishop Spalding secured the 
means to build what is known as “St. 
Paul’s Lodge.” This is not only a 
“Friendly Lodge” but also a sort of par- 
ish house. It was opened last September 
and has completed its first year. Six 
girls were sheltered within its walls: a 
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Baptist, a Methodist, a Congregational- 
ist, a Mormon, a Church girl, and one 
who had no religious connection. More 
will doubtless be cared for next year, as 
the Lodge will accommodate twelve. It 
is an attractive and beautiful Christian 
home, well designed to elevate and 
strengthen the spiritual life of its in- 
mates. 


«x 


The Rev. Robb White, Jr., writing from Sagada, 
Philippine Islands, in May says: 

AM just back from a trip to the coast, 

to Candon, for several purposes. I 
took the boys of the school for their an- 
nual vacation. Only two of them had 
seen the sea, or as much as a square mile 
of level land, or a hot day. They en- 
joyed the experience very much, and I 
think that all the Americans we met, in- 
cluding Burton Holmes and his party, 
were favorably impressed with the com- 
bination of sturdy self-reliance and great 
courtesy which we are trying to culti- 
vate in them. 

It was a good opportunity, also, to look 
up a lot of our cargo that is lost or 
strayed down the trail. But, principally, 
I wanted to find out about Candon in re- 
lation to transportation for Angaquin 
and Sagada. The trail as it is, is bad, 
but the distance and the possible grades 
are far less, and the oldtimers hold that 
it will be the ultimate best route, and 
the cheapest transportation, from the 
coast to Sagada and Bontoc. The goy- 
ernor of the mountain province, and 
other officials, have expressed them- 
selves to me as ready to co-operate with 
us in opening up this route and district. 


x * x 


Under date of June 19th, a member of the 
Shanghai staff writes: 


O you remember the old general who 
got up those Christian meetings in 
Yangchow last year? He has been as- 
sassinated by a bomb. He was a pic- 
turesque old pirate and I am sorry they 
killed him. Too much bomb in China! 
Somebody will have to put a stop to it 
some day. 


Our Letter Box 


The Rev. W. J. Wicks, writing from Lemmon, 
S. D., under date of August 8, 1913, says: : 


BOUT a year ago it occurred to me 
that where Sunday Schools pur- 
chase supplies from the proceeds of Sun- 
day School offerings, it would be a very 
nice thing to “consecrate the offerings,” 
as it were, by giving at least one-tenth 
of the total offering of each Sunday to 
General Missions. 
I proposed the plan to the Sunday 
School of the Church of the Ascension, 


' Springfield, South Dakota, and it was 


adopted by a rising vote. One-tenth of 
the offermgs from- June” 179012 to 
Easter, 1913, was added to the amount 
of the Lenten offering of the Sunday 
School and forwarded as a part of it. 
I believe there are very few Sunday 
Schools that would not gladly fall in 
with some such plan, and the matter 
should be kept before the children 
through the year by stating how much 
the amount for Missions is each Sun- 
day. That would bring the great sub- 
ject before the children every week, and 
would inevitably tend to add to its im- 
portance in their estimation. How fine 
it would be if all our Church offerings 
could be tithed in the same way. 


x * x 


If you were a_ Sunday school superintendent 

and a man with 35 children appeared, what would 

you think? That was the experience of Rev. J. 

e eit of Nanking; China. He writes on May 
th: 


UNDAY, a week ago, at my Sunday 
school, I was surprised to see a 
man come in with about thirty-five chil- 
dren following him. We are used to big 
families in China, but nothing like that. 
He informed me that he was the head of 
a day-school nearby, had heard of our 
doctrine, desired to bring his school in 
every Sunday for instruction and desired 
to be instructed himself also. That was 
quite an addition to our Sunday school, 
and with only myself and one young Chi- 
nese communicant, who, during the 
week, runs my reading room for me, to 
do the teaching, it pushes us rather 
hard, 


Our Letter Box 


In writing of evangelistic work in Japan, Bishop 
Tucker refers to a difficulty of which few people 
in this country are aware: 

HE evangelistic work in the country 

districts has been considerably han- 
dicapped by the strong conservative re- 
action produced by the Socialistic dis- 
turbance of two years ago, which cul- 
minated in an attempt against the life 
of the late emperor. There has been to 
a certain extent a revival among the 
town and village officials and school 
teachers of the former attitude of sus- 
picion and hostility toward Christianity. 
As a result, the number of catechumens 
and of Sunday-school scholars has no- 
ticeably decreased. However, in Feb- 
ruary, 1912, the central government took 
the step of calling to Tokyo representa- 
tives of Buddhism, Shintoism and Chris- 
tianity for conference, thereby officially 
recognizing Christianity as one of the 
religions of Japan. The effect of this 
has been excellent, and all through the 
country there has taken place an almost 
complete reversal in the official attitude 
toward Christianity. The evangelistic 
meetings held during May and June 
were unusually successful. In some 
cases. the town officials attended the 
meetings in a body. The school-teach- 
ers also have become much more favor- 
able, and frequently during the past few 
months our workers have been actually 
invited to address the middle school stu- 
dents. All this points to a period of 
great opportunity during the coming 
year. If our staff of workers were only 
adequate to the situation, I think that we 
might look for very substantial progress. 


xx 


Is it desirable for this Church to allow any of 
its workers to live in unsanitary quarters? Dr. 
G. F. Alsop, of the medical staff of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Shanghai, China, writes: 

HE most immediate need is for a 

new building for the coolies—and 
nurses. Dr. Fullerton thinks that for 
$1,000 gold a Chinese construction dor- 
mitory could be built. That ought to be 
done at once. The hospital servants 
now live in a disreputable fashion. 
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Our missionary at Alliance, Neb., sends us the 
following brief but convincing record of achieve- 
ment: 


The Bishop recently made his visita- 
tion at Alliance, confirmed forty-eight, all 
adults but four young people. Ten men 
and their wives. Three-fourths of the 
class had been baptized within the past 
two months, so it was truly a missionary 
class. Beautiful new church out of debt 
was turned over to the Bishop and will 
be consecrated next month when the rest 
of the furniture is in. 


x * x 


The Rev. R. A. Griesser, of Soochow, writing, 
on one of his country itinerating journeys, says: 


AM on my way back to Soochow af- 
ter a visit in the country where I 
found much to encourage us in spite of 
the woeful conditions prevailing here. It 
takes some bone in the back to be a 
Christian in these parts. At Koen Loo 
especially, the Church members are suf- 
fering a real persecution. Two weeks 
ago yesterday, in one of the tea shops, 
a man was set upon by twelve thugs, 
beaten, knocked down and kicked almost 
to death. They said: “He is a Church 
member—let’s do him up.” And they al- 
most did do him up. The man is not a 
Church member, but it shows what the 
members may expect. The local police 
were notified, but took no action in the 
case, so that conditions grow worse from 
day to day. In fact, it is well known 
that the local officials are too busy ex- 
torting money and holding up country 
people to care for arresting their friends. 
In spite of this, a faithful band comes 
to services, knowing full well that they 
are marked men. It is most gratifying 
to see the native Church grounded on 
a faith that can meet such trying condi- 
tions. At one place the members are 
raising money to buy a small plot of 
ground, and later build a small chapel. 
They are developing confidence in their 
own resources, 

Is there any prospect of money for a 
launch? I find it an actual trial to poke 
along on these slow house boats, and I 
hope I can soon hear good news regard- 
ing a launch. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


ISHOP MONTGOMERY, secretary 

of the Society for the Propagation 

of the Gospel, leaves England next 

month for a four months’ visit to the 
missions in India. 
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ECENTLY while the Congregational 
Board of Missions was meeting in 
Boston, the treasurer had to go for a few 
moments to his office to attend to a mat- 
ter of business. Upon his return to the 
board room he cheered the members not 
a little by telling them that he had found 
upon his desk a sealed envelope contain- 
ing a $1,000 bill, accompanied by a note 
written on a hotel letter-head and signed 
“X. Y. Z.,” saying that the money was 
intended for the support of a missionary, 
preferably a medical missionary in 
China, or some other needy country. 
The note also stated that the donor pro- 
posed to give $800 a year in future for 
the support of a medical missionary. 


q 


N the 212 years of its existence the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has disbursed $42,500,000. Of 
this amount $1,225,000 was expended 
within what is now the United States 
between the years 1702 and 1784. The 
S. P. G. staff in the mission field now 
numbers 1,252 men and women. They 
have the aid of about 3,000 unordained 
native workers. 


q 


ETURNING from his recent visit to 
the missions in the Far East, the 

Rev. C. B. B. Bardsley, Honorary Sec- 
retary of the English Church, says that 
he found wide-spread respect and grati- 
tude for the missionaries won by them 
through the “nobility, the purity, the 
self-sacrifice of their lives. A writer 
in a series of articles in the Chinese 
National Review gives a testimony, all 
the more striking because his standpoint 
is avowedly non-Christian. These are 
his words: ‘When we place character in 
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the forefront of the influences in mis- 
sionary work which act and react on the 
Chinese people, we do so because it is 
our firm belief that the missionary body 
as a whole stands out in bold relief as 
the noblest, bravest, most altruistic and 
best of all bodies of men that exist, or 
ever did exist.’” “I have returned from 
the East,” continued Mr. Bardsley, 
“honoring the missionaries more than 
ever; the courage, faith and heroism of 
the men who faced the odds in the early 
years of our mission thrill and humble 
rakes 


q 


HE Board of Foreign Missions of 

the Reformed Church in the United 

States will celebrate its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary on September 29th. 


q 


T is said that the present Secretary of 
State is supporting eight boys and 
girls in mission schools in foreign lands. 


q 
ORMONISM seems to be gaining 
ground in the Hawaiian Islands 
among the native people and the oriental 
immigrants, 


q 


RECENT investigation reveals the 
disturbing fact that of Japan’s 
50,000,000 people, no less than 35,000,- 
ooo are beyond the range of any present 
missionary effort. 


q 


O those who would inform themselves 
thoroughly on the expansion o€ 
Christianity in our times, the Biblical 
World of Chicago offers a new reading 
course on the four great regions in 
which Christian missions are being vig- 
orously set forward: China, Japan (in- 
cluding Korea), India and the lands in 
which Islam is dominant. For complete 
information concerning the course ad- 
dress the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


PROGRESS IN A PITTS- 
BURG PARISH 


PIPHANY congregation, Bellevue, 
Penn., was the first in the Diocese 
of Pittsburg, and one of the first in the 
whole Church, to adopt the Forward 
Movement plans recommended by the 
Board of Missions three years ago. A 
notable gain in giving, both for parochial 
support and Church extension resulted, 
even though the number of weekly sub- 
scribers did not exceed 8o. 

The rector and his men were dissatis- 
fied with the record made and went at 
the matter again in April on thor- 
ough and approved lines. A preliminary 
supper was attended by 65 men. Plans 
were outlined and volunteers called for. 
Twenty-eight representative men agreed 
to make the canvass and were divided 
into 14 teams of two each. Three days 
later a letter was mailed to every mem- 
ber of the parish, setting forth in detail 
the amount needed to meet local obli- 
gations and the amount needed in order 
that the congregation might do its share 
in the extension of the Church in the 
diocese and beyond. The following Sun- 
day the rector devoted his sermon to a 
comprehensive presentation of the whole 
matter, with facts and figures. In the 
meantime the canvassers had met, or- 
ganized and received the names of those 
upon whom they were to call. Work 
was begun immediately and carried to a 
conclusion within two weeks. At the 
last report meeting it was found that 
every person assigned had been visited 
by the canvassers. Instead of 80 weekly 
subscribers, there are now 350. This in 
a parish reporting only 321 communi- 
cants. The amount subscribed will be 
more than sufficient to meet the general 
and diocesan apportionments. More- 
over, the results, so far as the parish 


itself is concerned, are so good that the 
vestry now knows where it stands and 
can make plans and expenditures ac-. 
cordingly. 

“Best of all,” says the rector, “the 
parish has been aroused from end to 
end. Acquaintances have been made and 
friendships formed, which promise much 
for parochial advancement. Men and 
women, responding to this call, have re- 
sumed other religious privileges as well. 
Children have been made to realize that 
they are veritable members of the King- 
dom, their offering wanted, their place 
sure. And there has been, all along the 
line, a bringing-together of the people, a 
unifying of the common interests, a new 
and broader realization of corporate life 
and usefulness. These things will be 
felt for many a long day to come. And 
these are due to this thorough and 
splendidly made’ every-member canvass. 

“All this success is due to the fact 
that emphasis was, first and last and all 
the time, placed upon the desire to win 
the people themselves—to secure their 
attendance, their interest, their partici- 
pation, themselves. Contributions were 
sought only as a means to that end, and, 
whether each had much or little or even 
nothing to give in money, it was always 
made evident that it was the man, 
the woman, the child, that was wanted.” 

Rector and men realize that having 
established a good system, it must have 
constant watchfulness and care. There- 
fore the canvassers have organized a 
permanent men’s missionary committee, 
holding monthly meetings. 


q 
NDIANS on the Yankton Agency, 
South Dakota, sent $25 for the flood 
sufferers. In acknowledging receipt of 
half the amount Bishop Francis, of In- 
dianapolis, said: “I wish there were some 
Indians in Indiana.” 
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HARRISBURG ADOPTS MONTANA PLAN 


ARRISBURG has followed the ex- 
ample of Montana by commission- 

ing its general missionary as the For- 
ward Movement representative of the 
general and diocesan mission boards. In 
this capacity the Rev. R. Baker has for 
several months systematically been visit- 
ing congregations, large and _ small, 
throughout the diocese, and has given 
valuable aid to clergy and laity in organ- 
izing missionary committees, making the 
every-member canvass, and _ installing 
the plan of weekly giving. In a num- 
ber of cases where the duplex envelope 
system had been inadequately prepared 
for, and consequently introduced with 
only partial effectiveness, he has been 
able to get things on a batter basis with 
a substantial increase in the number of 
subscribers and in the amount given. 
His work shows a number of striking 
advances, as, for instance, in St. Paul’s, 
Columbia, where the diocesan journal 
showed for the preceding year a votal 
contribution to missions of $42.07. The 


people, as a result of the canvass, have 
recorded their desire to contribute an- 
nually about $250. To the people of the 
mission of the Good Shepherd, Galeton, 
with thirty-seven communicants and no 
resident clergyman, the general mission- 
ary presented the Forward Movement 
plans one cold Monday night in Febru- 
ary. “As a result two women undertook 
the work of canvassing and on Tuesday 
evening when we met to receive their re- 
port they reported as promised $33.80 
and the work not yet done. A few days 
later they reported as promised for these 
purpose, $45. We sang ‘Praise God 
from Whom All Blessings Flow’ as we 
separated that Tuesday evening and I 


-fancy its echoes are ringing still around 


Galeton.” Galeton’s diocesan and general 
apportionments only total $29.42. As a 
result of his experience, Mr. Baker is 
convinced that thorough work and larger 
giving on behalf of missions will work a 
real change in the spiritual atmosphere 
of the diocese. 


BETTER THAN ARGUMENT 


The rector of St. John’s Church, Jersey 
City, writing in the parish Bulletin, says 
that the policy inaugurated four years 
ago of larger giving for the Church’s 
Mission and general charities has proved 


conclusively that the people who thought 
that such a policy would reduce the par- 
ish income were happily mistaken. Here 
are his figures: 


Gifts for Missions and Benevolences 


IGE 4 BOG COL LR Ieee eC ERS $718.00 
AUC MMROI GMs ai ite ers, sv Tle) vie: ete ce ac wis awecels 1,624.00 
TOLSMERIO Citas Oe corsa orastond v dpe oe 2,068.00 


Gifts for Parish Support 


TOO ‘iisnsca& Serscstacwencen con eters one $9,502.00 
TO DOI ek oan oh tee ae ah eee 10,049.00 
LOZ Kes. weeds Mew Cele eee 10,688.00 


During the same time the open cash 
offerings have increased from $452 to 
$582; communion alms have risen from 
$239 to $280. The Easter offering of 1908 
was $2,789; the offering of 1913 was 
$3,329. The Christmas offering of 1908 
was $1,532. Last Christmas this was in- 
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creased to $2,208. The rector asks his 
people to show these figures to those 
who think that mission offerings reduce 
gifts to home charities and to paro- 


chial expenses. “Don’t bother with 
arguments,” he says, “just point out 
results.” 


NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEAR AND FAR 


RCHDEACON WARREN, of New 
Mexico, recently had the privilege 

of administering baptism to a child of 
Pueblo Indian parents, in an ancient 
pueblo in New Mexico. The father was 
a member of one pueblo and the mother 
of another. These Indians, not red- 
skins, are probably the descendants ot 
the Aztecs, who retain their ancient idol 
worship secretly under a veneer of 
Ghiristianity. - The effect of the U. S. 
Government compulsory education and 
contact with Christianity is to cause the 
younger generation to reject their tribal 
religion and to seek a purer form of 


Christianity than what they have been 


used to. This baptism was the second 
Protestant service conducted in this par- 
ticular pueblo, whose history probably 
antedates the coming of Columbus. For 
the safety of the family the service was 
conducted privately. 


q 
HE congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wusih, China, has sent an 
offering to aid the Chinese in Honolulu 
to build a new St. Peter’s Church. 
q 
N June 24, Dr. Jos. L. Watt, who in 
1898 was sent by the Board of Mis- 
sions as a medical missionary to Alaska, 
died in Sherman, New York. He was 
stationed at Circle City, where he built 
a chapel and small hospital. His patients 
were scattered over a wide area and he 
frequently made long journeys with dogs 
and sled to carry physical relief. 
q 
R. KENKICHI KATAOKA, a 
Christian and an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church in Japan, was for four 
terms elected president of the lower 
house of the Japanese parliament. He 
held the office at the time of his death. 
q 
HE newly elected Chinese National 
Assembly contains sixty Christians. 


HE Bible is by far the most widely 
circulated book in the world. Last 
year the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety put out the astonishing total of 
7,900,000 books. The Scottish Bible So- 
ciety issued 2,360,000. If to these figures 
are added 4,050,000 copies circulated by 
the American Bible Society, we have a 
total of more than 14,000,000 volumes as 
the missionary circulation of the Scrip- 
tures by English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world. These figures do 
not include what might be called the 
“commercial circulation” by the great 
Bible presses, such as the Oxford press, 
and individual publishers, nor does it in- 
clude the output of the European Bible 
societies. 
q 
URING the past twelve months, St. 
Peter’s Hospital, Wuchang, has 
treated I112 patients in its wards. The 
total of cases treated in the hospital and 
in the clinic was 22,529. The operations 
performed numbered 926. The receipts 
from patients were thirty-one times as 
great as ten years ago. 
q 
HE Rev. S. C. Hwang, of our mis- 
sion in Changsha, has been elected 
president of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Opium in the Province of Hunan. 


g 
ISHOP BRENT, of the Philippines, 
sends information to the effect that 
the University Hospital in Manila will 
hereafter be known as St. Luke’s. 
q 
HINA’S present minister of Foreign 
Affairs, H. E. Lu Cheng Hsiang, is 
a Christian. 
q 
HE Rev. Henry D.-Phillips, of La 
Grange, Georgia, writes: “We need 
a capable and consecrated woman to act 
as housekeeper of the Settlement and 
Training School and as teacher of plain 
cooking in our community.” 
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[This Department is open to all readers of THE 
Spirit or Misstons for the discussion of mission- 
ary matters of general interest. All communica- 
tions must be accompanied by the writer’s name 
and address, though names will not be published 
without permission. Opinions expressed in this 
column are not necessarily those of THE Sprit 
or Missions. The appearance of a communication 
merely means that the Editor considers it of suf- 
‘ficient interest to justify its publication. ] 


To the Editor of THe Spirit oF Mis- 
SIONS: 


HAVE read with deep interest the 

last number of your magazine. I 
have been amazed at the views of Dr. 
Langford quoted by Professor Starr. 
The intemperate utterances of church- 
men have already made me give up one 
church paper which in its mistaken zeal 
uttered sentiments disloyal to our  be- 
loved mother. 

The quotation from Dr. Langford is 
as follows: “The lapse of time does not 
lighten by a shade the deep damnation 
of its curse. If America were to pay a 
million dollars a year for fifty years it 
would not suffice to cancel a tithe of her 
debt ter zitrica,’* “Dr. Starr says, “A’s 
Americans we had been responsible for 
the dragging of thousands of helpless 
black people from their homes; we had 
held them for years in captivity.” 

May I first answer Dr. Langford 
briefly? First, I agree with him that 
slavery has proven to deepen, not to 
lighten the deep damnation of its curse 
upon the white man as time goes on. 
Witness the labor conditions in the South 
to-day, the acts of violent lawlessness 
committed by those who as slaves under 
the influence of white men were his 
friends, and often the protectors of white 
women and children. They owe to Amer- 
ica the benefits of Christian civilization 
to thousands of their race who were held 
in most degrading bondage of soul and 
body by members of the same race in 
Africa, their lives being taken at the 
will of their owners. A master in the 
South was responsible to the State for 
the lives of his slaves. I believe statis- 
tics show that more were converted to 
Christianity under the influence brought 
to bear upon the slaves in America than 
had been Christianized in Africa pre- 
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vious to 1865 by the missionaries of all 
Christian churches in Africa. 

Now, looking fairly at the matter, 
which race is the debtor, black or white? 
In brief, are the negroes in Africa or the 
negroes in America the more civilized 
and enlightened portion of the race? 
Since the sudden change from slavery to 
freedom has worked much harm many 
of them are savages still as they are in 
their native wilds, but is not the condi- 
tion of those here far better as a whole 
than in Africa? If so, has not America 
largely paid her debt? 

Yours truly, M. S. Youne. 
Savannah, Ga., Aug. 13, 1913. 


q 
ANVIK NEEDS A LAYMAN 


ERE are five reasons why Rev. 
John W. Chapman, of Anvik, 
Alaska, should have a lay associate as 
a teacher in the school. He should 
preferably be a man able to give some 
manual training: 

“We need the services of a man with 
teaching qualifications more than we 
have ever needed them, and we have 
needed them for the past ten years. If 
he has a turn for mechanical work, so 
much the better. These are some of 
the reasons why the services of such a 
man are needed: 

“t,. Too much of my own time is con- 
sumed in manual work. 

“2. The numbers in school during the 
past year were a third larger than ever 
before, and we have held the confidence 
of the parents and received more appli- 
cations. 

“3. The boys greatly need a director 
about their work. 

“4. Bishop Rowe plans to erect a new 
school building which will absorb still 
more of my time unless I get relief. 

“s. We have never had so many boys 
and young men as at present who woula 
welcome manual training and_ profit 
by it.” 

For further particulars address Mr. 
John W. Mood, 281 Fourth avenue, New 
York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING THE 
MISSIONARIES 


Africa 


The Rev. Nathan Matthews, on regular 
furlough, left Cape Mount by the Akassa 
on June 20th, arrived in Liverpool on July 
gth, sailed from London by the Minneapo- 
lis on July 26th, arrived at New York on 
August 4th and proceeded to his wife’s 
home at Shipman, Va. 


Alaska 


The burial service for Deaconess Eliza- 
beth M. Deane, for sixteen years a mis- 
sionary in Alaska, was held in Trinity 
Church, Hoboken, N. J., on July 24th. 

Miss Margaret E. Wygant, of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., was reappointed as a nurse at 
Kechikan on July 23d, and sailed from 
Seattle August 2nd and arrived on the 7th. 

Bishop Rowe has accepted the resigna- 
tions of Mrs. Frank C. White (née Miss 
Lizzie J. Woods) of Fort Yukon, and wliss 
Alma R. Lewis, of Fairbanks, to take ef- 
fect from September Ist. 

Deaconess Adda Knox, returning be- 
cause of illness, arrived at Seattle on July 
17th and proceeded to her sister’s home in 
Jamestown, N. D. 


Brazil 


Bishop Kinsolving, coming to the Gen- 
eral Convention by way of Europe, left Rio 
Grande do Sul on July rst. 


Cuba 


Miss Grace Christine Brown, a member 
of St. Paul’s Parish, Key West, Fla., was 
appointed on July 23d. She left her home 
at Woodbury, Tenn., for the Cathedral 
School in Havana the latter part of August. 

On July ist, the resignation of Miss 
Mabel D. Smith was accepted to take ef- 
fect from the date of her marriage, but not 
later than December Ist. 

The Rev. H. G. Limric, transferred from 
Mexico, arrived at his station, Guantanamo, 
on July 28th. 

On July ist a leave of absence was 
granted to the Rev. F. M. Moreno because 
of illness. ; 

Hankow 


Miss Alice M. Clark, returning after 
regular furlough, left her home at Skan- 
eateles, N. Y., on August 5th, and sailed 
from Vancouver by the Empress of Russia 
on the 13th. 

Miss Ida Jean Morrison, who was ap- 
pointed on May 15th, sailed from San Fran- 
cisco by the Siberia on August 26th. 

Deaconess Julia A. Clark, of South Pasa- 
dena, who also was appointed on May rsth, 
sailed by the same steamer. 


Honolulu 


On June 24th Miss Mabel Ruth Schaef- 
fer, of Tulsa, Okla., was appointed. She 
left Tulsa August 5th, and sailed from San 
Francisco by the Korea on the I2th. 


Kyoto 


Bishop Tucker, coming to the General 
Convention with his family, arrived at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., on August 7th. 

Miss Grace Amy Kent, a member of St. 
Peter’s Church, Tharnet, England, was ap- 
pointed on July 15th. 

The Rey. L. A. Peatross, who sailed from 
San Francisco on July Ist, arrived at 
Kyoto on the 18th. 

Miss Helen Louise Tetlow, on regular 
furlough, sailed from Bremen by the Ber- 
lin on July. 19th, and arrived at her sister’s 
home, Newton, Mass., on July 28th. 


Shanghai 


Bishop Graves, coming to the General 
Convention by way of Europe, arrived at 
New York on July 20th. 

The Rev. T. L. Sinclair, returning after 
furlough, with his wife, left Washington, 
D. C., on August 5th, and sailed from San 
Francisco by the Siberia on the 26th. 

The Rev. T. Bowyer Campbell, who was 
appointed on June toth, left Washington, 

C., on August 20th, and sailed from San 
Francisco by the Siberia on the 26th. 

Mr. George N. Steiger, on regular fur- 
lough, sailed from Shanghai on June 24th 
by the Tenyo Maru, arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on July 18th, and reached his home 
in Los Angeles on the atst. 

Dr. Augustine W. Tucker, Mr. Percy L. 
Urban and Miss Annie Cheshire, all on 
regular furlough, sailed from Shanghai on 
July 5th, by the Derfflinger via the Suez 
Canal and England. 

Mr. Lester Emery Cook, appointed May 
15th, left New York August 16th, and 
sailed from Vancouver by the Empress of 
India on the 27th. 

Mr. J. Randall Norton, appointed June 
1oth, left Middletown Springs, Vt., August 
12th, and sailed by the same steamer. 

Mrs. William H. Standring and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. M. B. Gill and child, and Miss 
Sarah Heighway Reid, on regular fur- 
lough, sailed from Shanghai by the Em- 
press of Russia on July toth, and arrived 
at Vancouver on August 2nd. Mrs. Stand- 
ring reached her home, Syracuse, Ind., on 
August 7th. Miss Reid reached New York 
on August 8th. 

Miss Marion S. Mitchell, on regular fur- 
lough, left Shanghai on June 30th, via Si- 
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beria. She will remain for a time in Ber- 
lin to study music. 

Miss Anita A. Boone, returning after 
regular furlough, left Berkeley, Cal., on 
August 25th, and sailed from San Fran- 
cisco by the Siberia the next day. 

Miss E. Stuart Chisholm, appointed as a 
nurse on May 15th, left her home in West 
Philadelphia on August Ioth and sailed 
from San Francisco by the Siberia on the 


26th. 
The Philippines 


The appointment of Miss Martha Phil- 
lips Hall, of Perryman, Harford County, 
Md., as a nurse, was approved on July 15th. 
She left Baltimore on August 2d, and 
sailed from San Francisco by the Korea 
on August 12th. 

Miss Anna Miriam Henderson, nurse, of 
Warriors Mark, Pa., was appointed on 
July 23d. 

The resignation of the Rev. Robb White, 
Jr., of Sagada was accepted on July Ist. 
Mr. White and family will return home 
about November Ist. 

On July 15th leave of absence from Au- 
gust Ist was granted the Rev. E. A. Sibley 
because of the illness of his mother. 

The Rev.Stanley Searing Thompson, ap- 
pointed on May 1r5sth, with his wife, left 
Chicago on August 4th and sailed from 
San Francisco by the Korea on the 12th. 

Miss Ellen T. Hicks, returning after 
regular furlough, left Portsmouth, Va., on 
August 4th, and sailed from Vancouver by 
the Empress of Russia on the 13th. 


Tokyo 


Bishop McKim, coming to the General 
Convention with his wife and daughter, 
Miss Nellie McKim, sailed from Yoko- 
hama by the Shinyo Maru on July 22d, ar- 
rived at San Francisco on August 7th, and 
proceeded to Oconomowoc, Wis. 

The Rev. John C. Ambler, returning after 
regular furlough, left Boydton, Va. on 
August 5th, and sailed from San Francisco 
by the Shinyo Maru on the 16th. 

Deaconess Valborg D. Carlsen and Miss 
Alice M. Fyock, on regular furlough, sailed 
from Yokohama by the Empress of Russia 
on July 24th, and arrived at Vancouver on 
August 2d. 

Wuhu 


Bishop Huntington, coming to the Gen- 
eral Convention, sailed from Shanghai by 
the Empress of Japan on July sth, arrived 
at Vancouver on the 22d, and reached his 
home, Hartford, Conn., on August sth. 

Miss Sada C. Tomlinson, who sailed from 
Vancouver on June 18th, arrived at Shang- 
hai on July 5th, and proceeded to Anking 
on the 7th. 


Announce ments_ Concerning the Missionaries 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arranging 

missionary meetings, the following 

list of clergy and other missionary workers 
available as speakers is published. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secretary, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Church Missions House Staff 


The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and, so 
far as possible, to respond to requests to 
speak upon the Church’s general work at 
home and abroad. Address each officer 
personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Sete 


Secretaries of Departments 


I, Rev. G. W. Davenport, 984 Beacon 
Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 West 
157th Street, New York. 

III. Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., Room 
810, Woodward Building, corner 15th and H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4653 No. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 

Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

VII. Rev. H. Percy Silver, Box 312, 
Topeka, Kan. 

VIII. Rev. G. C. Hunting, 
Dorado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


Alaska 


Rev. H. P. Corser. 
Mr. C. W. Williams. 


Brazil 


Rt. Rev. L. L. Kinsolving, DD. 
Rev. W. C. Brown, D.D. 


Honolulu 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Restarick, D.D. 


Japan 


1942 El 


Kyoto: : 
Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, D.D. 


ToxKyo: 
Rev. A. W. Cooke. 
Rev. P. C. Daito. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary, the Ameri- 
can Church Institute for Negroes, 416 
Lafayette Street, New York. 

Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, Law- 
renceville, Va. 

The Rev. A. B. Hunter, of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Raleigh, N. C. 


‘THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THE MISSION HOUSE OF CORRUGATED ZINC, WITH A RED ROOF 


THE UNITED OFFERING AT CAPE MOUNT 
THE HOUSE OF BETHANY 
By Emily de W. Seaman 


From time to time during the year we have printed letters from United Offering 


missionaries, but none, so far, from those at work in Africa. 


Miss Ridgley is now 


at home on furlough, and Miss Seaman, who, for a second time went to her help, 
has at present the care of the work. With her, since last November, is associated 
Miss Conway, who went from the diocese of Pennsylvania to serve for one year at 
Cape Mount during Miss Ridgely’s absence on furlough. 


HE House of Bethany is situated 
in the city of Robertsport, in 
the District of Grand Cape 
Mount, Liberia. Robertsport, 

though called a city, is like some of our 
smaller country villages at home, con- 
taining about a hundred and fifty houses, 
with six or seven hundred inhabitants. 
The mission houses, two in number, are 
quite up on the side of a hill on the out- 
skirts of the town, and overlook the 
ocean on one side and the lake, an en- 


closed arm of the sea, on the other. Only 
a few hundred feet below us on the hill 
is the home of one of our teachers, 
Georgie Lewis, who keeps house with her 
husband and little daughter. Below that 
again is a little group of native houses 
where the father of two of our girls 
lives, and below this again is the native 
town of Gombojah. There are three 
other native towns or villages in sight, 
and they are very picturesque, with their 
roofs thatched with palm branches and 
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interspersed with bananas and palms and 
an occasional cocoanut-tree. Beyond the 
lake is a broad stretch of land covered 
with a luxurious growth, unbroken ex- 
cept by here and there a village of 
thatched huts or a small cleared spot for 
cultivation. Far in the distance are the 
hills of the Mendi country, and beyond 
them again a few spurs of higher moun- 
tains. Between us and the ocean the 
more substantial houses of the Liberian 
townspeople are seen, and two dwellings 
of German traders who do a large busi- 
ness here and in Monrovia and at the 
other places on the coast. 

The larger of our two mission build- 
ings is built of corrugated zinc, the roof 
being painted red. There is a broad 
porch across its full width, and upon this 
we spend much of our spare time. On 
the ground floor are one large school- 
room, the girls’ dining-room and our 
parlor, dining-room and bed-rooms; up- 
stairs is one large dormitory tor the 
girls. The other house, known as 
“Over,” is smaller and older, and built 
of wood. It was brought out from 
America and put up for Miss Mahony. 
It is used now as a teachers’ home and 
for store-rooms. As to equipment, there 
is no great supply. We have only 
straight benches, without backs, in the 
school-room; no desks, only a table at 
one end, with chairs for the teachers. 
We have blackboards but no maps, ex- 
cept a home-made one of Africa and 
some Sunday school ones of the Holy 
Land. We need maps and a globe very 
much. We have a fair amount of school- 
books; but the Liberian educational 
commission has put forth a list of school- 
books which they wish to have used 
uniformly as far as possible in all pub- 
lic and mission schools. As our books 
give out we shall try to replace them 
with this new series. These are the 
same that are being used in the Philip- 
pines. We have a much used organ 
which frequently gets out of order, but 
we hope to hear soon of the possibility 
of a new one. 

For our domestic work we are poorly 
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equipped as yet. We need a laundry and 
a sitting-room for the girls, most of all. 
The outdoor life and primitive way of 


doing things are very well for a certain 


length of time, but as the girls become 
more civilized and sophisticated, it is 
better for them to learn better ways of 
working. 

We have a real church building, the 
Irving Memorial, on St. John’s Mission, 
about half a mile away, standing prom- 
inently on a hill, much higher than our 
own buildings. We attend service here 
very regularly, except during the rains 
when sometimes we have to stay at home 
and have service in the schoolroom. 
Every schoolday a halfhour at the 
beginning of school is devoted to 
Bible study, and the teaching by Miss 
Ridgely, or under her supervision, 
is very thorough. The Gospel for the 
following Sunday is learned by ev- 
ery child in school, who can really 
read, and the collect by our own Church 
children. They are well drilled in the 
life of Christ and that of St. Paul, and 
are now studying the Old Testament. 
Last year the older classes passed a fair 
examination on St. Paul. We try to 
make every lesson practical and ap- 
plicable to every-day life, and lay most 
stress on purity, honesty, truthfulness, 
and on being gentle and patient towards 
others. This last is most difficult, for 
the vindictive spirit is very strong, in 
grown-ups as well as children. 

_ Our mission children all come from 
heathen parentage. There is one settle- 
ment, about five miles from here across 
the lake, which is neither Liberian nor 
native. The settlers were slaves rescued 
from slave-ships, and having been landed 
at this port, were given a spot in which 
to make a home. They are called “Con- 
goes,” but are probably of mixed tribes, 
and are consequently looked down upon 
by the pure natives here, although they 
claim a small degree of civilization. 
They speak a kind of “pigeon English,” 
and wear civilized clothing when they 
travel out from their own towns, though 
perhaps not always when at home. From 
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this settlement we have a number of 
girls. They are bright and capable and 
very reliable as a rule, but physically not 
quite as strong as the others. The “Con- 
goes” are professing Christians, but their 
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moral standards are not very high. None 
of our children come from a greater 
distance than a day’s journey from here, 
and their own people often come to visit 
them. 


MISS RIDGELY AND MISS SEAMAN, WITH TEACHERS AND GIRLS OF THE HOUSE 
OF BETHANY 


FIRST EXPERIENCES IN AFRICA 
: By S. E. Conway 


First impressions of a new place are vivid, and we gladly give our readers 
this account of Miss Conway’s trip, her glimpse of Monrovia and arrival at Cape 
Mount, in order that our woman’s work in Liberia may be a more real thing to them. 


N the voyage from New York 
to Liverpool we had a rough 
sea, a storm or fog all the way 
over, and in Liverpool it was 

very cold and damp. 1 was not sorry 
to leave. 

The trip from Liverpool was one long, 
delightful day, and passed all too quickly. 
I had a most charming young woman 
for my room-mate. She was going to 
Calabar to take charge of a girls’ school. 
Altogether there were thirteen mission- 
aries on board, who made just a happy 
little family. We had meetings each 


morning to talk over our work and ask 
questions in regard to the work in the 
field, which we found most helpful. The 
service Sunday morning was well at- 
tended. I think nearly every man on 
board came. 

When we reached Monrovia Bishop 
Ferguson sent his business agent, who 
took me over to the steamer, which was 
to leave Monday night or Tuesday morn- 
ing for Cape Mount. After securing a 
room and meeting the Bishop, who came 
out in the steam launch, I went with him 
to Monrovia in time for some of the 
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exercises held that day to celebrate the 
nineteenth anniversary of the founding 
of the town. It seemed very much like 
the Fourth of July, I then went with 
Mr. Cassell, the Rector of Trinity 
Church, to see their new building. I was 
much pleased to see such.a fine place. 
After luncheon at the Bishop’s I returned 
to the steamer. 

On Tuesday I arrived at Cape Mount, 
where I was carried through the water 
from the little rowboat, which they send 
out to the steamer. It was quite early 
in the morning. Miss Ridgely and Miss 
Seaman did not expect me, for the letters 
telling of my coming arrived on the same 
steamer, so I took them all by surprise. 
The girls saw me coming, and there was 
much shouting and embracing—quite a 
sight to see another white person. 

I am so delighted with the beautiful 
country—such beautiful flowers and 
plants—many rare ones. My rambles 
have begun, for I am up early each morn- 
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ing for a walk before breakfast. The 
sun is so very hot, but there is nearly 
always a delightful breeze. The houses 
are most peculiar looking places, much 
prettier from the ocean than when seen 
on land. I have been through one of the 
little villages. The natives are all most 
polite, They had a good laugh at me 
tonight when I said good-night to a man 
in their own language. The girls are 
trying to teach me some words. They 
are dear, good children. This is exam- 
ination week in the school. With few 
exceptions they did well. One of them is 
soon to marry a teacher in St. John’s 
School, which will be an interesting 
event. The girls stay with me after 
prayers until bedtime, reading my books, 
writing, or else sitting on the floor, quiet. 
I am already in love with my work, and 
only wish it were for a longer stay. 
I wish, too, that the people at home 
might feel the same interest in the 
work. 


OUR SCHOOL ON ST. PAUL’S RIVER—ITS 
PRESENT NEED 


By E. Moort 


The readers of the March number of the Spirit of Missions surely noticed 
Professor Starr’s warm commendation of the work being done in our Girls’ School 
at Bromley. We give here a letter from Mrs. Moort, written in December, which 
shows under what difficulty this good work is accomplished and certainly calls for 
an increase in our interest and effort in its behalf. 


URING the heavy rains of June, 
ID July and August, an epidemic 
of measles swept through the 

hall. All the directions for 


nursing measles which we learned at the 
_school haunted even my dreams. We 


were having measles at the right and. 


left of us. I began by isolating the first 
case, but the whole school was inoculated, 
so the long dormitories were turned into 
hospital wards. Warm teas, gruels and 
soups were passed around until it seemed 
as if the atmosphere indoors: was almost 
as damp as that without. The rainy sea- 
son was at its height, and it was so cold 
and dreary. The convalescents had fine 


times in one dormitory, while those pass- 
ing through the first stages were in the 
other. The eyes had to be watched, so 
there was no reading, but the scrap- 
books from the Christmas boxes were al- 
lowed, and sewing for the dolls gave 
much pleasure. The games—lotto, check- 
ers and dominoes—were enjoyed. Tea 
parties, with sweetened water and lunch 
biscuits, gave most satisfying results. 
The weather did not permit going down- 
stairs, so a good deal of noise was toler- 
ated. Did I ever long for scope for pent- 
up energies? It was here, and seemed 
boundless. 

Four of the girls were very ill, and 
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needed careful watching. A sad time 
was occasioned by the death of one of 
the little girls, but not from measles. 
She had been ailing some time and was 
quite delicate. She seemed to suffer very 
much, but she had learned to call on 
God, and during her last days could be 
heard to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and 
would say “Amen” to the prayers of- 
fered in her behalf. When all had re- 
covered from the measles, many of the 
girls went away for a little change. 
The dormitories and other rooms were 
thoroughly cleaned, whitewashed and dis- 
infected. When school opened in Sep- 
tember everyone rejoiced and felt re- 
lieved that the trying time was over. 

We closed school with quite a nice 
program and drill. About forty persons 
came to witness the performance. The 
Bishop invited the President and his 
cabinet and many prominent officials 
were present. Many who were present 
expressed their pleasure in witnessing 
the exercises of the children, and also 
expressed surprise at the scarcity of 
teachers and at the signs of all that had 
been accomplished. Some of us worked. 

You do not know how I long for the 
power to speak or write just the things 
that are striving for utterance within 
me. There is a burning desire to say the 
words that will interest others in the 
work here. The building and materials 
are not enough. Mrs. Lomax and I con- 
stitute the teaching staff, and she was ill 
and away more than three months this 
year. The field may not be as inviting 
or attractive as China, Alaska or the 
Philippines, but the need is just as great, 
and where is the missionary field which 
unites the conditions of being easy of 
access, healthy and all we desire? 

Now with the needs still before us, the 
question as to whether the Church at 
home will continue the work here is soon 
to be discussed. It would seem an easy 
matter for her to relinquish the work 
with which she is really only partially 
acquainted. I could never understand 
the willingness of the Church to control 
a work at such a distance without visit- 
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ing the field to see its workings. Con- 
fidence in the fidelity of the workers is 
not enough. The interest of the supporters 
of the work surely ought to be shown 
by a visit now and then. Although ma- 
terial support is given, the interest would 
have been intensified if the workers 
could be cheered by the occasional visit 
and kindly criticism from the home peo- 
ple. The work has never had the im- 
petus that the well-trained workers sent 
from time to time give to other foreign 
fields. It seems strange, except for the 
workers at Cape Mount, who are work- 
ing rather independently, that I am the 
only worker sent from America. What 
is the matter that no one can be found 
willing to come and help? We need 
two good teachers at once. They cannot 
be found here. If I have said too much 
or written too freely I hope you will 
pardon it. It is not for criticism, but 
just for facts. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS 


Loss AND GAIN IN OUR DIOCESAN BRANCH 


HE work has been very hard of late, 

but anything growing of course is 
hard to keep up with. Our greatest 
drawback has been the changing about 
of the clergy. Five clergymen are leav- 
ing the diocese now, three of whom are 
ardent believers in the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, two of them at 
least having gained their entire knowl- 
edge of the Woman’s Auxiliary from 
their connection with this diocese. 

But our encouragements have been 
very great indeed. I must tell about one 
mission here, where the peopie are wor- 
shipping in a hall, and they have a 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary with 
about fifteen members. I went out one 
day and talked on general Auxiliary 
work. A little later the treasurer told 
me they had decided for their first 
work to pay $5 toward the apportion- 
ment of the church of which they are 
a mission. They have also given to the 
United Offering, helped some with the 
joint box, and have been in existence 
as a mission for about only six months. 


‘THE UNITED OFFERING BUILDING AT 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S, RALEIGH 


HE August number of the Spirit 
oF Missions explained why the 
building for the new St. 
Hilda’s, Wuchang, for which 

$10,000 from the United Offering of 
1910 was appropriated, has been so long 
delayed. From the same cffering $5,000 
was given to put up a dormitory for the 
girls of St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, 
and this gift, too, has not yet accom- 
plished what was hoped from it, though 
for other reasons. The number of girls 
to be accommodated is so large that the 
sum set aside for the purpose of giving 
them a safe and suitable building has 
proved inadequate. The authorities of 
the school have made much effort to in- 
crease this amount by obtaining gifts 
from individuals, and a report of the 
work accomplished is here given. The 
building is to be known as the George C. 
Thomas Memorial Dormitory, and the 
United Offering grant provides for the 
north wing. 


Mr. Hunter’s statement is as follows: 


“The architects planned for a building 
consisting of a central fireproof tower 
and two wings. We have erected the 
north wing and the central tower, and 
- have laid the foundation for the south 
wing. The building, as at present 
erected, has accommodations for sixty 
girls. Last year there were over one 
hundred, and we shall continue to pro- 
vide for the remainder in the former 
dormitory, but shall be glad when they 
are all out of the wooden building. 

“As usually happens, especially with the 
increased cost of building material, the 
north wing cost more than was expected 
—about $7,500—and, with the heat and 
plumbing, the tower and wing will prob- 
ably cost about $15,000. We have about 
finished the plastering and shall soon lay 
the flooring and fit the doors. 

“There is sufficient on hand, I think, 
to finish this part of the building, with 
the exception—and they are large excep- 
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GIRLS’ DORMITORY UNDER CONSTRUC- 
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tions—of the plumbing and heating. I 
have just had to ask authority of the 
Board of Trustees to borrow for this 
purpose. We estimate the plumbing will 
cost $2,000 and the heating $2,500. 
When these arrangements are complete 
I think we may call the building ready 
for occupancy, and we hope to be able to 
open it for use at the beginning of our 
new session at the close of September. 

“In order to accomplish what the grant 
from the United Offering set on foot 
we have had to depend on the gifts of 
friends. 

“When Mr. W. W. Frazier, of Phila- 
delphia, visited the school in 1911, he 
saw the great necessity for the new dor- 
mitory building, since the girls were 
housed in a frame building, a number of 
them sleeping on the fourth floor which 
caused constant anxiety concerning fire. 
Mr. Frazier offered to give us $1,000 if 
we would complete the whole building— 
central tower and both wings. This we 
have not yet been able to do and so can- 
not claim the $1,000. 

To complete the south wing we need 
$7,500, including the $1,000 promised by 
Mr. Frazier. 


SEPTEMBER IN THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


E are accustomed to think of 

September as the begin- 

ning of a new,year of Aux- 

iliary interest and work, 

but with each triennium it becomes also 

a time of near approach and special pre- 

paration for all October has in store. 

There are certain things, therefore, 

which we should have daily in our 

thoughts and prayers, and certain others 
which we have still to do. 

Let us pray daily that the nearing ses- 
sions of the General Convention of the 
Church may be greatly blessed; that 
what in God’s sight are first things may 
be first things in the sight of men, and 
that the work done along any and every 
line may all be united for the strengthen- 
ing and enlargement of His Kingdom. 

Let us pray that every organization 
meeting at the time of the convention 
may receive grace and guidance and do 
its part towards winning Christ’s people 
to a more faithful service and drawing 
an ever-increasing number to know and 
love His Name. 

Let us pray for our Triennial of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions: 

That its United Offering Service may 
be one of deepest reverence and entire 
devotion and thankfulness; that it may 
be approached with great solemnity, so 
that the silence in the Cathedral may be 
such that God’s still, small voice may be 
heard within our hearts, making us ready 
for His Holy Feast: 

That our triennial mass meeting may 
be aglow with love and earnestness and 
praise; 

That we may bring to our business 
sessions loving, generous, tender and 
forbearing spirits, open and _ honest 
minds, a greater desire to know God’s 
will than to have our own, a purpose to 
set forward the Woman’s Auxiliary as a 
true and steadfast helper of the Board 
of Missions and of that work which the 
Board and its Auxiliary exist to serve’ 

That the study classes, conferences 
and meetings of every kind may be filled 
with a loving enthusiasm and fruitful of 
good result; 


That, in this month of preparation, 
every one at work on the details which 
shall make the machinery of our Tri- 
ennial run smoothly may be helped to 
bear all trials and difficulties, to nd 
their work a joy, remembering that it is 
to bring pleasure and benefit to many 
who shall come from great distances and 
who have been looking forward to the 
occasion long; 

That a special blessing may rest upon 
the last gathering, in parishes and dio- 
ceses, of contributions towards the 
United Offering ; 

That this Offering may be shared in 
by a larger number than ever before and 
be more truly than it has ever been a 
gift of abounding thankfulness; 

That, with the gift of means, gifts of 
life may be offered freely for Christ’s 
service in His mission field, and that 
more than ever the Woman’s Auxiliary 
may become a means of influencing this 
precious gift; 

That we may not hinder God’s willing 
answer to our prayers by any holding 
back on our part in their fulfilment, 
adding to our prayers our constant 
thanks that He makes us workers to- 
gether with Him. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Daily Prayer for General Convention 
and all the services and meetings in Oc- 
tober. 

A corporate Communion, where pos- 
sible, in every parish branch, on some 
Sunday in September or on one of the 
September Feast Days—St. Matthew, 
the 21st, St. Michael and All Angels, 
the 29th (there is one diocesan branch 
of the Auxiliary which is preparing to 
keep this last day in all the parishes). 

A meeting, where practicable, of every 


“ parish branch for the express purpose 


of praying for General Convention and 
the Triennial and explaining their pur- 
poses and opportunities. 

Unless otherwise arranged for by the 
diocesan officers, a final collection of the 
United Offering and remittance to the 
diocesan United Offering treasurer, or 
other person appointed to receive it. 
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IMPORTANT REQUESTS 


The branches that have not yet sent 
in their list of five appointed or elected 
representatives to the Triennial of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and their five alter- 
nates are asked to do so at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

Any diocesan branch that has not yet 
sent to the Secretary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary the report for the year 1912-13 
and the officers’ list. for 1913-14 please 
do so immediately. 

The contribution towards the United 
Offering from each diocesan brancn 
should be placed in a check made pay- 
abie to George Gordon King, treasurer, 
in an envelope on the face of which 
should be written: 

INE CRO TMD IGCESES Wie, acis ae eileen 

From Woman’s Auxiliary, $......... 
From Junior Department (of which.... 

bates ee ranch)) “Sicis ve ceca see oes 

MAGEE CGS. “sw si waists ett pee ok 

A duplicate of these figures may be 
enclosed with the check. 

Be careful to remember these dates: 
October 7, 4-5 p. m. Quiet Hour, by 
Bishop Lloyd, in St. Michael’s Church, 
99th street and Amsterdam avenue. 

October 8 and October 13, a. m. and 
p. m. Business sessions of chosen rep- 
resentatives. 

October 9, I0 a. m., United Offering 
Service. The Cathedral, 113th street 
and Amsterdam avenue. 

October 9, 2.30 p. m. Triennial Mass 
Meeting, Carnegie Hall, 57th street and 
Seventh avenue. 

October 13, 8.30 p. m. Six drawing 
room meetings each to be addressed by 
two missionary bishops and a layman. 

October 21, 10 a.m. A review of the 


Triennial; What the Missionary Thinks; 


What the Diocesan Officer Thinks; 
What the Secretary Thinks. 12 m., noon 
prayers and parting words. 


THE AUXILIARY AT SCHOOL 


Perhaps the most practically valuable 
part of the Triennial will be the time 
spent in study. This study will be of 
two kinds: Normal, in which leaders 
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will be trained to teach; conference and 
discussion, in which leaders will be pre- 
pared to meet their future work with a 
better understanding of its possibilities. 

All classes will be held in St. Michael’s 
Parish House, Ninety-ninth Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue. 

The normal classes will be from 9.30 


‘to 10.45 A.M.; October 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 


17, 18; subjects: China, Missions in the 
Bible, and the Junior Department. Miss 
Grace Lindley will have the oversight of 
these classes, and any wishing to join 
will please notify her of their choice as 
soon as possible, 

The Conference classes on _ the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and its Junior De- 
partment will be held from 11 A. M. to 
12, M-on October 14, 15 ;c1G e587, 
18 and 20. Some of these will be 
joint sessions of women and juniors led 
by the Secretary of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary. Others will be sessions of women 
and juniors separately, the Secretary 
leading the former, the Associate Secre- 
tary the latter. 


ONE MORE REQUEST 


There are six sessions of the Auxiliary 
Conference class. Every member of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and its Junior De- 
partment. who reads this is asked to 
send to the Secretary, if possible by Sep- 
tember 15, a post-card with from one 
to six questions or problems on it, which 
to her seem most important to consider. 
If any bishop, parish priest or mission- 
ary would do this also, it would be con- 
sidered a great help in judging how the 
six hours of our Conference classes may 
be most usefully employed. 


THE OPENING CONFER- 
ENCE OF DIOCESAN 
OFFICERS 


The opening Conference for the year 
1913-14 will be preliminary to the Tri- 
ennial and held on Thursday, September 
18, at 10.30 A. M. It will be preceded 
by the Holy Communion at 10 o’clock 
and will close with noon-day prayers in 
the chapel of the Missions House. 


| THE JUNIOR PAGE | 


BITS OF NEWS FROM JUNIOR 
BRANCHES 


The Annual Meeting of. the Nebraska 
Juniors, by Margaret Hilliard: 


The attendance and enthusiasm were 
greater than ever, and the representation 
of older girls was much larger than be- 
fore. I begin to see a littte light in that 
direction now. One of the guilds has 
really taken hold of missions after a very 
lukewarm attitude through the winter, 
and this I attribute to the annual meeting 
where they heard the reports of the en- 
thusiastic branches. 

Our box sent to Santee Agency was 
most enthusiastically appreciated, the 
Brownell Hall scholarship at St. Mary’s, 
Shanghai, assured and paid for one year, 
and our total of contributions over $500, 
$100 more than last year. 

We gave the play, “The Brightness of 
- His Rising,” but owing to the disturb- 
ance caused by our terrible tornado it 
was not quite so well done as “The Little 
Pilgrims” two years ago. Indeed at one 
time I felt as if it would be impossible 
to undertake an annual meeting, as 
everything was so disorganized, but even 
the Juniors from the Good Shepherd 
responded enthusiastically to the call, 
and they had, nearly all of them, been 
in the heart of the storm. 

From Louisiana: 

Mrs. W. J. Suthon, the director of the 
Babies’ Branch in Louisiana, writes that 
her former branch of Little Helpers in 
Hammond has joined the Junior Auxili- 
ary and the leader has organized a new 
branch with all new members. 

From Dallas, Texas: 

“Here at St. Matthew’s our oldest Ju- 
niors, young women, both married and 
single, gave up Junior work at the last 
Junior Annual, June, 1912. We have 
‘sorter’ stuck together this year, doing 
little on account of sickness, etc., but this 
week at the Diocesan Woman’s Auxili- 


ary annual meeting we affiliated as a new 
branch — St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 2—and made 
our pledges for the year as such. We 
thought it best to do this as a branch, for 
in merging into the Woman’s Auxiliary 
proper many of our young women would 
have left us. Now we are still the same 
organization, only ‘grown up.’ ” 

From Cuba: 

The Junior Auxiliary of Havana, 
Cuba, sent twenty-five dollars to be used 
for the little girls’ day school in Hankow, 
China, saying that it gave them great 
pleasure to send this gift. 

From Western New York: 

The Juniors of St. Paul’s and the 
Earnest Helpers of St. Mark’s, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., had a doll feast. Their lead- 
ers wanted to awaken interest in Jap- 
anese study among their Juniors and so 
planned this feast. The girls each 
brought her favorite doll, and all were 
dressed in Japanese clothing. They had 
rice and chestnuts for refreshments and 
sat on the floor, using chopsticks. Each 
little girl handed her doll to a Junior 
leader, telling her something about it, 
and they were placed in rows on shelves. 
One doll was going to a mountain white 
child and we named her ‘‘Peachblossom.” 

Miss Harnett writes from Ketchikan, 
July srt, 1913" 

“I want to tell you a little about our 
Junior work. The white girls have met 
once a week to hold service and sew for 
missions. I have read the ‘Honorable 
Little Miss Love’ to them, which they 
thoroughly enjoyed. Their work was 
started by Deaconess Smart. As the 
last box was begun with the mission at 
Anvik in mind, we completed the work 
and have just sent two parcels to Anvik, 
valued at eight dollars each. Will you 
please give us the name and address of 
some mission for our work this fall? I 
would like to correspond with the worker 
there before starting the work again, 
so as to be sure to make suitable things.” 
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